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Art.  I.  The  Hijlory  of  Great  Britain  conneSled  with  the  Chro* 
nology  of  Europe j  with  Notes ^  ^c.  Containing  Anecdotes  of  the 
Tintes^  Lives  f  the  learned^  and  Specimens  of ,  their  Works. 
VoL  /.  Part  iL  F>  om  the  Depofition  and  Death  of  Richard  //• 

•  to  the  AccejJion  of  Edivard  V L  By  fames  Pettit  Andrews^  F.A^  S. 
Pag^,  including  the  Index,  366.  4to.  boards.  London’: 
printed  for  T.  Cadell,  Jun.  and  W.  Davies,  Strand.  1795^ 

publications  on  the  Britlfh  hiftory,  various  In  form  and  of 
^  every  fize,  the  writers  of  the  current  rentury  have  furniflied 
1  fuperabundance.  In  refpeil  of  time  and  place  fomc  deferibe  a 
particular  period  or  province.  Others  begin  with  the  invaiion 
by  Julius  Cefar,  and  prolong  the  feries  to  the  paffing  generation, 
fo  as  to  comprehend  the  ftory  of  the  whole  ifland.  Some  au¬ 
thors,  confidering  wars  and  revolutions  as  the  appropriate  fub- 
jeftof  national  hiftory,  exclude,  or  but  by  the  bye  mention  the 
progrefs  of  arts,  commerce,  jarifprudence,  population',  religion. 
This  writer  not  only  comprifes  all  thefe_  within  his  plan,  but 
even  extends  his  inquiries  to  the  chronology  of  European  na¬ 
tions,  co-exiftent  with  the  fuccellive  periods  of  Britifh  hiftory^ 
tod  nations  unconne£Ied  by  political  intereft,  or  alliances.  Thus 
toe  the  biography,  chronology,  and  hiftor',  of  our  ifland  exhir 
ited  together  with  the  like  fpecialties  in  the  ftory  of  the  Eu- 
n  continent,  in  its  numerous  diviflons.  ^ 

Incur  numbers  for  July  and  Auguft  1794.  we  announced  to 
cpublic  oiir  opinion  of  the  former  part,  in  its  plan  and  exe- 
tion,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cefar  to  the  end  of  the  14th  cenj- 
7>'and  exprelTed  our  approbation  of  a  method,  which  directs 
0  the  attainment  of  knowledge  in  univerfal  hiftory,  while  w<5 
01  at  the  acquifition  of  our  own. 

To  prevent  references  to  the  numbers  in  a  prior  volume,  where 
r  author’s  fcheme  is  exemplified  on  correlative  pages  (the 
|riliQi  hiftory  on  the  left,  and  the  general  chronology  on  the 
ght  hand),  fo  as  the  reader  may  at  once  infpeift  coincident  dates 
fads,  wo  repeat  a  fimilar  fpecimen  from  the  fecond  and  third 
ges  in  juxta  pofition :  .  ,  . 
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*  Henry  received  little  joy  from  the  height  to  which  his  ambition 
had  elevated  him.  He  had  no  hereditary  claim,  iince  Edward  Mon 
timer,  defeended  from  John  of  Gaunt’s  elder  brother,  had  been 
owned  as  heir  to  the  crown  by  Richard  and  his  parliament.  He 
could  not  plead  the  title  of  conqueft,  nor  did  be  choofe  to  reign  as 
elefled  by  the  people  His  firft  parliament,  indeed,  readily  fettled 
the  regal  dignity  on  him  and  his  heirs ;  but  fuch  diflenfions  arofe,  in 
that  very  affcmbly,  that  the  floor  was  covered  with  gauntlets  of  de¬ 
fiance,  and  the  hall  refounded  with  loud  and  opprobrious  epithets  t. 
Befides,  France  menaced  the  new  monarch ;  the  Gafeons,  attached 
to  their  countryman  Richard,  were  much  difpleafed  at  the  change; 

*  the  Scots  approached  the  borders,  and  Wales  was  almoft  in  arms 
The  good  fortune  of  Henry  diflipated  every  domeftic  ftorm,  and 
baffled  a  dangerous  confpiracy  formed  againft  him,  by  thofe  fa¬ 
vourites  of  the  late  king,  whom  Henry  had  degraded  from  the  high 
dignities  which  Richard  had  conferred  on  them.  The  Lord  Au- 
merle  §,  fon  to  the  Duke  of  York,  bafely  revealed  the  plot  to  Henry, 

*  *  At’ his  coronation  Henry  ufed  uncommonly  folemn  ceremonies 
to  awe  the  vulgar;  in  particular,  a  new  fword,  ftyled,  ‘  The  Sword 

•  of  Lancafter,'  was  borne  before  him ;  and  the  oil  with  which  he 
was  anointed  (fays  an  ecclefiaftical  writer)  had  been  brought  from 
heaven  to  Thomas  a  Becket  by  the  Blefled  Virgin.*  [Waljingbam,] 

f  ‘  The  brutal  infolence  of  private  pique  fprung  over  every  de¬ 
cent  reftraint.  The  Lord  Fiizwalter,  in  the  face  of  the  Houfe,  chal¬ 
lenged  Aumerle  as  a  traitor;  and  Morley  defied  Sabibury  for  double 
treachery.*  \^Fab'ianJ\ — *  Inftances  like  thefe,  of  ariftocratic  vio¬ 
lence,  probably  tempted  Henry  to  bring  about  a  ftatute  againft  the 
giving  of  liveries  by  any  lord  to  knights,  efquires,  &c.  Before  this 
aft,  each  peer  had  numerous  retainers  in  his  uniform,  ready  to  figb 
in  his  caufe,  were  it  ever  fo  bad.* 

J  ‘  Owen  Glyndwr,  or  Glyndwrdw,  a  gallant  Briton  (who  hat 
been  an  efquire  to  Richard  II;),  partly  from  his  attachment  to  his  ok 
mafter,  and  partly  provoked  by  an  infult  from  Lord  Grey,  revoltet 
from  Henry ;  and,  for  feme  years,  by  the  help  of  the  inacceffil^ 
mountains  in  Wales,  fet  at  defiance  the  whole  power  of  England.  Ii 
his  firft  inroad  he  made  his  enemy,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  his  captive 
and  obl^ed  him  to  marry  his  daughter.* 

§  *  This  ill -managed  projeft  only  haftened  the  fate  of  Richard 
whom  Henry  inftantly,  it  is  believed,  ordered  to  be  flain.  Wbii 
the  profligate  traitor  Aumerle,  who  had  ftained  his  early  years  by  ik 
blood  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Glocefter,  had  the  flagitious  auda 

♦  city  to  bear  the  head  of  the-Lord  Spenfer,  his  brother-in-law,  whcj 
he  had  betrayed,  . in  triumph  to  Henry.  It  is  horrid  to  relate,  tba 
18  biftiops,  and  34  mitred  abbots,  united  in  going  out  of  London  t 
meet  the  gory  heads  and  quarters  oY  the  confpirators.  \\V aljinghan* 
John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  one  of  thofe  who  fufFered,  wJ 
dreadfully  mangled  By  the  executioner,  who,  after  eight  ftrokes  wr* 
his  axe,  .was  forced  to  complete  his  work  with  a  knife.  He  was  pit^^ 
by  none,  as  his  charafter  was  odious  for  all'«iflination  and  rapine/ 
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^  John  PalaBologus  refufes  to  deliver  Cohftantinople  to  Bajazet* 
Emperor  of  the  Turks.  Bajazet  is  on  the  point  of  annihilating  the 
poor  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  he  is  attacked  by  Timur- 
Icng  (or  Tamerlane),  and  utterly  vanquifhed  at  Ancyrain  1401.  Not 
long  after  he  dies  a  captive,  either  through  defpair  or  ill  treatment  *• 

*  Pope  Bonifdce  IX.  commences  the  regular  demand  of  the  an¬ 
nates,  or  firll- fruits,  of  every  European  benefice  of  large  amount. 

*  Ladiflaus  expels  Lewis  II.  from  Naples,  and,  protedled  by  the 
Pope,  eltabliihes  himfelf  on  its  throne. 

*  Genoa  demands  a  new  governor  from  France,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Pol,  wbofe  licentious  manners  difguft  them.  Boucicault  replaces 
St.  Pol.  [Hainault,^ 

*  Four  German  eleftors,  having  depofed  the  delirious  Wencedaus, 
choofe  in  his  rqom  Frederic,  Duke  of  Brunfwic ;  but  he,  being  im¬ 
mediately  affaffinated  by  Count  Waldec,  Albert,  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  is  eledled  Emperor  of  Germany.  Albert  courts  popu* 
larity  by  attempting  to  reunite  Milan  to  tlie  empire ;  but,  while  he 
befieges  Brefcia,  his  army  is  befet  and  defeated  by  John  Galeazzo, 
\PfeffeL  Voltaire 

*  A  dreadful  plague  depopulates  Caftile.  Its  monarch,  Henry  III. 
after  eafing  the  diftrefled  people  of  their  imports,  permits,  and  even 
encourages,  each  widow  to'  take  a  fecond  hulband  (although  againft 
the  ufage  of  the  realm,  before  the  expiration  of  her  one  year  of 
mourning. 

*  The  firft  clock  known  in  Spain  is  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 

cathedral  at  Seville.  A  fatal  ftorm,  attended  with  violent  flaOies  of 
lightning,  deftroys  many  among  the  crowd  of  fpeftators.  \^Ann. 
iftfpagne^  -  ~  — •  •  —  - 

‘  The  Scots  are  defeated  at  Homeldon  by  the  Lord  Percy,  with 
great  daughter :  he  enters  Scotland.  Cocklaw  Cartle  holds  out  until 
civil  commotions  in  England  recal  the  invader.  \^Bucbanan,’\ 

*  A  difgraceful  quarrel  between  the  houfes  of  Douglas  and  Dun- 
har,  concerning  a  mercenary  marriage,  caufes  the  Earl  of  March  to 
abandon  his-  northern  poiTciTions,  and  take  arms  in  the  fervice  of 
England  T* 

*  In 


•  *  Moft  authors  agree,  that  Bajazet,  having  anfwered  Timur  with 
^ghtinefs,  was  placed  like  a  wild  bead  in  an  iron  cage,  and 
icily  infulted  by  feeing  his  beloved  wife,  Mary,  a  Servian  princefs, 
ated  as  a  flave.  The  Mahometan  writers  deny  this  charge,  and 
y>  that  Timur  meant  to  reftore  him.  Three  hundred  and  forty 
oufand  men  fell  in’the  battle.  The  Tartar  monarch  has  ill  earned 
w  popularity  in  Chriftendom  ;  far  from  meaning  to  deliver  Conftan- 
aople  from  the  Turkidi  fiege,^  Timur  only  grieved  that  the  obfti- 
cy  of  Bajazet  had  forced  him  to  a£l  againd  his  confcience,  and 
^ent  the  ruin  of  the  Chridian  empire.* 

t  I  The  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Rothfay,  heir  to  the  Scotilh  crown, 
literally  offered  to  fale,  by  his  avaricious  parent.  George,  Earl 
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,  \ 

and  the  lives  of  five  barons  and  above  thirty  knights,  were  ?br^ 
feited  on  this  occafion.  As  to  Scotland,  the  a^live  Henry  prevented 
an  invafion  by  entering  the  country,  and  befieging  the  cattle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  quitted  that  enterprife  without  fuccefs;  but  he  left 
among  the  Scots  a  high  opinion  of  his  valour  and  gentlenefs  in  waging 
war  t* 

*  To  fecure  ecclefiaftical  aid,  the  politic  king,  in  1401*  perfuaded 
his  parliament  to  promulgate  fevere  laws  agamft  thofe  Lollards,  of 
whofe  tenets  his  father,  as  well  as  himfelf,  had  hitherto  been  the 
Heady  protestors  J.  In  the  fame  year  he  fent  home  to  France  the 
young  and  widowed  Ifabel,  with  the  jewels  (he  had  brought  to  Ri¬ 
chard  at  her  marriage.  Her  fortune  Henry  detained ;  and  to  every 
repealed  demand  of  the  French  he  anfwcred  by  requiring  the  unpaid 
ranfom  of  the  captive  John. 

‘  Henry  had  now  intelligence,  that  a  very  large  army  of  invading 
Scots  had  been  cut  off  at  Homeldon  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  fuccefs,  however,  of  Owen  Glendour,  who  had  folemnly  been 
proclaimed  Prince  of  Wales,  prevented  the  king  from  reaping  any 
advantage  from  this  viflory.  That  brave  Welchman  had  defeated 
and  taken  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  had  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  open  country.  The  EngUfti  marched  againft  him  without 
fuccefs.* 


•  •  The  Earls  of  Glocefler  and  Lumley  were  beheaded  at  Briftol, 
by  the  populace ;  and  it  was  the  Mayor  of  Cirenceder  who  feized,  at 
their  inns,  by  furprife,  at  midnight,  and  executed  immediately,  with¬ 
out  a  legal  trial,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salilbury.  The  laft-mentioned 
nobleman  was  a  man  of  literature  and  genius.  The  celebrated  Chrif- 
tina  of  Pifa  was  fond  of  him,  probably  for  liftening  to  her  produftions; 
for  (he  ufed  to  call  him  *  gracieux  chevalier,  aimant  didiez,  et  luy. 

*  meme  difteur.*  \^Bouin^s  Mem»  Liter  So  pleafed  was  Henry  with  the 
condudl  of  the  women  of  Cirencefter,  on  this  occafion,  that  he  gave 
them,  by  patent,  fix  bucks  annually  from  his  foreft  of  Bredon.  To 
the  men  only  four,  and  to  each  fex  a  pipe  of  wine.*  [Rym^  Federa!\ 

f  ^  The  fleet  of  Henry  deftroyed  that  of  the  Scotch  under  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  Logan,  and  laid  wafte  the  Orkney  iflands.  On  the  king’s  return 
to  England,  he  had  nearly  loft  his  life  by  a  (harp  iron,  planted  in  his 
bed,  and  intended  for  him  to  fpike  himfelf  upon.  The  contriver  was 
never  difeovered,  but  muft  have  been  one  of  his  houfehold.*  [f/W- 
Jingbam,'\ 

J  '  William  Sautre,  prieft  of  St.  Ofyth’s,  in  London,  fuffered  at 
the  flake,  in  confequence  of  this  inhuman  policy.  This  proto-martyr 
was  hunted  to  death  by  the  bigotry  of  Arundel,  lately  reftored  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury.  The  ftatute  which  doomed  him  to  the  flames,  ftyk^ 

*  De  hacretico  comburetido/  flood  unrepealed  until  1677*’  [^Ryn.  Ft- 
dtra,  &c. 
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*  In  France  the  contefts  between  the  Dukes  of  Bargu.idy,  Orleans, 
and  Bretagne,  augur  no  good  to  the  realm.  The  refpedive  wives 
of  the  three  dukes,  by  their  private  quarrels  increafe  the  diflenfion. 
Manuel,  the  elder  ealiern  emperor,  vifits  France,  and  f^ays  till  he 
hears  of  Bajazet’s  defeat,  and  then  returns  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  French  knights.  [iVlezery.'] 

*  A  truCe  of  ten  years  between  Portugal  and  Caftile. 

*  A  fevere  froft  makes  the  Baltic  paflable  from  Pomerania  to 
Denmark. 

*  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuanlaj  completes  the  converfion  of  his 
people  to  Chriftianity. 

*  Oleg,  Prince  of  Rezan  in  Mufeovy,  re  eftabli/hes  his  fon-in-Iaw, 
George,  in  his  principality  of  Smolenlko.  [^VEveque.^ 

‘  The  fugitive  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  is  recalled,  and  his  ne¬ 
phew  John  Palaeologus  retires.— Timur-long  takes  and  befieges 
Smyrna.  The  Chrillians,  knights  and  others,  who  defend  it  are  all 
llain,  and  a  pyramid  is  formed  of  their  heads.  \VertQt,'\  The'Tar- 
tars  <^uit  their  coilquefts,  and  march  homewards,  after  reftoring  the 
Turkilh  dominions  to  Mufa,  the  younger  fon  of  Bajazet.  Solyman, 
the  elder  brother  of  Mufa,  expels  him,  and  reigns  in  his  Head.  [Cj«- 
'  Benedift  Xlll.  efcapes  from  Avignon,  where  he  had  been 

long  confined,  to  induce  him  to  abdicate.  Pope  Boniface  dies,  and 
Meliorah,  named  Innocent  VII.  is  made  pope  in  his  room.  The 
CdlOnnas  Oppofe  the  new  pontiff.  His  nephew  Lewis  maflacres  eleven 
of  the  family.  .  The  Romans  take  arms,  and  the  new  pope  takes  re¬ 
fuge  at  Viterbo*  The  great  John  Galeazzo  of  Milan  dies,  when  on 
the  point  of  being  made  king  of  Italy.  The  marriage  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Valentina  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans^and  her  pretenfions,  caufe 
many  .unhappy  contefis  to  France  in  future  ages. 

'  ^  The  annals  of  Spain  mention  an  embaffy  from  Timur-long  to  the 
King  of  Caftile,  fent  in  1402,  to  requeft  his  alliance: — an  impro¬ 
bable  tale,  when  that  monarch’s  abhorrence  of  every  Chriftian  is 
confidered/ 


4: 


of  March,  willing  to  fecure  a  crown  for  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  paid 
to  the  royal  treafury  a  large  fum ;  and  thought  his  bargain  iocure. 
Bat  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas,  abhorring  the  Dunbar 
family,  offered  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  King,  with  a  portion 
equal  to  that  paid  by  the  Earl  of  March.  The  greedy  monarch,  en¬ 
couraged  by  bis  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  grafped  the  proffered 
dower,  wedded  his  fon  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  retained 
the  money  advanced  by  Dunbar.  This  fcandalous  tale  is  told  by 
every  northern  hiftorian.’  ’  [Buchanan,  Continuuter  of  For  dun,  &c.] 
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and  the  lives  of  five  barons  ♦,  and  above  thirty  knights,  were  for¬ 
feited  on  this  occafion.  As  to  Scotland,  the  active  Henry  prevented 
an  invafion  by  entering  the  country,  and  befieging  the  cattle  of  Edin- 
burgh.  He  quitted  that  enterprife  without  fuccefs;  but  he  left 
among  the  Scots  a  high  opinion  of  his  valour  and  gentlenefs  in  waging 
M'ar  t- 

•  To  fecure  ecclefiaftical  aid,  the  politic  king,  in  14OW  perfuaded 
his  parliament  to  promulgate  fevere  laws  againft  thofe  Lollards,  of 
whofe  tenets  his  father,  as  well  as  himfelf,  had  hitherto  been  the 
Heady  protedlors  J.  In  the  fame  year  hc^  fent  home  to  France  the 
young  and  widowed  Ifabel,  with  the  jewels  (he  had‘  brought  to  Ri¬ 
chard  at  her  marriage.  Her  fortune  Henry  detained ;  and  to  every 
repeated  demand  of  the  French  he  anfwered  by  requiring  the  unpaid 
ranfom  of  the  captive  John. 

‘  Henry  had  now  intelligence,  that  very  large  army  of  invading 
Scots  had  been  cut  off  at  Homeldon  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  fuccefs,  however,  of  Owen  Glendour,  who  had  folemnly  been 
proclaimed  Prince  of  Wales,  prevented  the  king  from  reaping  any 
advantage  from  this  viftory.  That  brave  Welchman  had  defeated 
and  taken  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  had  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  open  country.  The  Englilh  marched  againft  him  without 
fuccefs.* 


•  •  The  Earls  of  Gloceftcr  and  Lumley  were  beheaded  at  Briftol, 
by  the  populace ;  and  it  was  the  Mayor  of  Cirencefter  who  feized,  at 
their  inns,  by  furprife,  at  midnight,  and  executed  immediately,  with¬ 
out  a  legal  trial,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salilbury.  The  laft-mentioned 
nobleman  was  a  man  of  literature  and  genius.  The  celebrated  Chrif- 
tina  of  Pifa  was  fond  of  him,  probably  for  liftening  to  her  produflions; 
for  (he  ufed  to  call  him  *  gracieux  chevalier,  aimant  didiez,  et  luy- 
«  mcmedideur.*  So  pleafed  was  Henry  with  the  j 

conduft  of  the  women  of  Cirencefter,  on  this  occafion,  that  he  gave  | 
them,  by  patent,  fix  bucks  annually  from  his  foreft  of  Bredon.  To  j 
the  men  only  four,  and  to  each  fex  a  pipe  of  wine.*  [Rym,  Fedcra,\ 

f  *  The  fleet  of  Henry  deftroyed  that  of  the  Scotch  under  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  Logan,  and  laid  wafte  the  Orkney  iflands.  On  the  king’s  return 
to  England,  he  had  nearly  loft  bis  life  by  a  (harp  iron,  planted  in  his 
bed,  and  intended  for  him  to  fpike  himfelf  upon.  The  contriver  was 
never  difeovered,  but  muft  have  been  one  of  his  houfehold.*  [f/W- 
Jingham.^ 

J  '  William  Sautre,  prieft  of  St.  Ofyth*s,  in  London,  fufFered  at 
the  flake,  in  confequcnce  of  this  inhuman  policy.  This  proto-martyr 
was  hunted  to  death  by  the  bigotry  of  Arundel,  lately  reftored  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury.  The  ftatute  which  doomed  him  to  the  flames,  ftyk^ 

*  De  haeretico  comburetido^’  flood  unrepealed  until  1677.’ 
iera,  &c.] 
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•  General  Chronology.  A.  D.  1399 — 1402. 

*  In  France  the  contefts  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans, 
and  Bretagnei  augur  no  good  to  the  realm.  The  refpeSive  wives 
of  the  three  dukes,  by  their  private  quarrels  increafe  the  difler.fion. 
Manuel,  the  elder  ealiern  emperor,  vifus  France,  and  flays  till  he 
hears  of  Bajazet’s  defeat,  and  then  returns  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  French  knights.  [Xdezety.'] 

*  A  truCe  of  ten  years  between  Portugal  and  Caftile. 

*  A  fevere  froft  makes  the  Baltic  pafTable  from  Pomerania  to 
Denmark. 

*  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania^  completes  the  converfion  of  his 
people  to  Chriftianfty. 

*  Oleg,  Prince  of  Rezan  in  Mufeovy,  re  eftablifhes  his  fon-in-law, 
George,  in  his  principality  of  Smolenfko.  \^UEveque.'\ 

<  The  fugitive  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  is  recalled,  and  his  ne¬ 
phew  John  Palaeologus  retires.— Timur-long  takes  and  befiegcs 
Smyrna.  The  Chriftians,  knights  and  others,  who  defend  it  are  all 
flain,  and  a  pyramid  is  formed  of  their  heads.  [Fer/ot,]  The  Tar¬ 
tars  c^uit  their  conquefts,  and  march  homewards,  after  reftoring  the 
Turkifh  dominions  to  Mufa,  the  younger  fon  of  Bajazet.  Solyman, 
Ae  elder  brother  of  Mufa,  expels  him,  and  reigns  in  his  Head.  \Can^ 
ttmir.^  Benedift  XI II.  cfcapes  from  Avignon,  where  he  had  been 
long  confined,  to  induce  him  to  abdicate.  Pope  Boniface  dies,  and 
Meliorah,  named  Innocent  VII.  is  made  pope  in  his  room.  The 
Cdldn^s  Oppofe  the  new  pontiff.  His  nephew  Lewis  maflacres  eleven 
of  the  family.  .  The  Romans  take  arms,  and  the  new  pope  takes  re¬ 
fuge  at  Viterbo.  The  great  John  Galeazzo  of  Milan  dies,  when  on 
the  point  of  being  made  king  of  Italy.  The  marriage  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Valentina  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  her  preicnfions,  caufc 
many  .unhappy  contefts  to  France  in  future  ages  __ 

*  The  annals  of  Spain  mention  an  embafly  from  Timur-long  to  the 
King  of 'Caftile,  fent  in  1402,  to  requeft  his  alliance  an  impro¬ 
bable  tale,  when  that  monarch’s  abhorrence  of  every  Chriftian  is 
confidered.* 


of  March,  willing  to  fecure  a  crown  for  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  paid 
to  the  royal  treafury  a  large  fum  ;  and  thought  his  bargain  fccure. 
But  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas,  abhorring  the  Dunbar 
femily,  offered  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  King,  with  a  portion 
equal  to  that  paid  by  the  Earl  of  March.  The  greedy  monarch,  en¬ 
couraged  by  bis  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  grafped  the  proffered 
dower,  wedded  his  fbn  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  retained 
(he  money  advanced  by  Dunbar.  This  fcandalous  tale  is  told  by 
every  northern  hiftorian.*  ‘  [Bueianan,  Conimuafer  of  Fordun,  &c.  ] 
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In  this  Method  is  the  Englilh  Hiflory,  together  with  the  Chronology 
of  Europe,  continued  to  the  End  of  the  Volume: 

I.  Popes.  n.  l^gland.  Ill,  Scotland,  IV.  Dcnra.  &  Sweden. 

Boniface  IX.  13S9  Henry  IV,  x 399  Robert  111.  1 390  Margaret  •  1351 

Innocent  VII.  1404 
Gregory  XU.  1406 
Alexander  V.  1409 

John  XXllI.  1410  Henry  V.  1413  ^  , 

Martin  V.  1417  .  James  I.  14H  £ric  »  •  1411 

Xugenius  IV.  1431  Henry  V|,  1422  James  II.  1437 

Nicolas  V.  1447  Chriftopher  III.  1439 

Calixtus  111.  1455  James  111.  1460  Chriftian  I.  -  1448 

f’iusll.  1458  Edward  IV.  1461 

Paul  II.  1464  John  •  •  14S1 

Sixtus  IV.  1471  Edward  V.  1483 

InnocentVIII.  1484  Richard  III.  1483  James  IV#  X489 

Alexander  VI.  149a  Henry  Vll.  1485 
Pius  III.  1503 

{ulius  11*  .  1 503  Henry  Vlll.  1509  Chriftian  II,  1513 

.eo  X.  r  1513  James  V.  ,  X514 

Adrian  VI.  1522 

Clement  VII.  1523  Mary  ^  1542 

Paul  III.  1524  Died  1547  Frederic  II.  ..  1547 


Ijames  111. 


i4HEric  9  •  1411 

1437 

Chriftopher  lit,  1439 
1460  Chriftian  I.  -  1448 


Ijohn 


I4S9 


Ijames  V.  ,  J514I 


1542! 


Ichriftian  II, 


Frederic  11. 


N»  B,  We  take  the  liberty  to  fuggeft,  that  a  Table  conftru£led  in  this  form, 
exhibiting  the  political  chronology  of  Europe,  would  be  a  proper  fupplement  to  this 
work. 


This  may  fuffice  for  an  abftraft  of  the  chronology.  To  ex^ 
hibit  at  one  view  the  hiftory  of  about  f  150  years,  fo  as  to  con- 
neft  any  one^year  of  a  particular  reign,  with  the  time  of  other 
cotemporary  fovereigns,  this  fcheme  ieemed  to  be  the  moft  pro¬ 
per,  This  volume,  confidered  as  an  account  of  the  tranfa£lions 
in  the  eight  intermediate  reigns  on  the  throne  of  England  from 
Richard  II.  to  Edward  VI.  comprehends  the  events  of  one  in¬ 
dependent  principality,  for  the  fpecified  time.  ^But  as  the  au¬ 
thor  extends  his  plan  to  all  the  political  eftablllhments  then  ex- 
ifting  in  Europe,  with  the  names  of  foveretgns  in  fucceffive  order, 
memorable  incidents,  and  notations, of  times,. his  work  acquires 
the  characSIer  of  a  Methodical  Diredlory  for  European  Biogra¬ 
phy,  Chronology,  civil  and  military  Hiftoryy’^Literature,  Re¬ 
volutions,  &c.  from  A.  D.  1^99  to  1548. 

•  As  to  political  revolutions  in  this  period,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
I.  Sweden  was  erc<9cd  into  a  fovereignty  (diftin£b  from  Den¬ 
mark)  under  Guftavus  Vafa,  in  1522,  page  Guftavus 

Vafa  furvived  flcnry  VIII.  four  years. 

2.  The  Eaflern  Empire,  which  extended  ^to  certain  regions 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  became  extindl,  in  Conftantine  IB. 
when  Mahomet  II,  reduce^  Conilantinoplc,  A.  D.  1453) 

'the 
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The  Years  in  which  the  feveral  Monarchs  in  this  Period  afccnded 
their  feveral  Thrones  arc  marked  in  the  fubfequcni  Columns : 


‘  V.  France. 

1  VI.  Portugal. 

1  Vll.Wcftcrn  Emperor* 

j  VIII.  Eaft.  Emperors. 

Charles  VI.  1380 

John  1. 

*385 

Winceflaut 
Robert  L.  Pet. 

1378 

jEmanuel  11.  139X 

• 

Sigifmund 

1 

i 

1410 

Charles  VII.  1422 

Edward 

*433 

Lewis  X.  1440 

Alonio  V. 

1438 

Albert  II. 

1438 

jjohn  VII.  1416 

Lewis  XI.  1461 

* 

Frederic  IV* 

1440 

Conilantine  111.  1448 

John  11. 

1481 

End  of  the  Eaftern' 

Charles  VIII.  1483 

'  Empire  1453.  * 

Emanuel 

H95 

Maximilian  !• 

>493 

Spain. 

Ferdinand  -  >479 

1 

i 

Lewis  XII.  1498 

Francis  !•  1515 

' 

Charles  V. 

1519 

i 

*  Charles  -  1516 

John  III.  - 

1523 

i  > 

Hen7jr«  1547 

*  Charles  was  the  firft  of  that  name>  who  fwayed  the  Spanl/h  fceptre,  and  the 
fifth  of  the  fame  name  in  the  German  empire  ^  as  our  James  was  the  Aril  iu  Eng- 
hod,  but  the  fixth  in  Scotland, 


the  domination  of  what  is*  now. called  the  ^  Turkifli  Empire/ 
p.  75.  In  the  Vlllth  Column  Spain  emerges  as  a  new  fove- 
rcignty.  But  it  is  hot  to  be  inferred  that  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
Turks  extended  to  Spain.  The  origin  of  this  diftrncl  monarchy 
is  there  marked — as  nearly  in  chronological  coincidence  with 
the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  excluding  the  idea  of  Turkifh 
|overnment,  and  to  anticipate  that  combination  of  political 
uufes,  which  made  Spain  a  province  of  the  German  empire.  . 

3«  In  the  perfon  of  Charles  V.  was  the  fceptre  of  the 
Auftrian  princes  continued ;  ‘  and  after  the  redudlion  of  Conftan-* 
tinople  in  1493)  as  above  related)  the  eaftern  and  weftern  efta- 
Uifliments  were  characterifcd  by  the  titles  of  the  Ottoman  and 
German  empires,  the  two  capitals  of  which  are  Conftantinople 
fnd  Vienna,  the  fubjedls  of  the  one  profefling  the  religion  of 
^lohammed,  the  latter  that  of  the  Romifti  church. 

At  )ropcr  intervals  Mr.  Andrews  iiiterfpcrfes  his  hiftory 
^^‘th  incidents^  biographical  JkctcheSy  fpecimens  of  poetry^  anecdotes^ 
obfervations  relating  to  the  religion^  government,  manners^  icc: 
^  Great  Britain^  from  A.  D.  1400  to  1485,  and  hence  to  1547^ 
riiefe  valuable  additions  to  what  i<:  properly  called  national  hif- 
make  a  confiderable,  and  not  the  leaft  curious  or  ufeful 
now  under  review.  We  fclcft  a  few  fpe- 
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•  At 'the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  reafonable  it  is  to 
believe,  that  books  ftill  continued  fcarce  and  dear,  A  copy  of  the 
romance  of  the  Rofc  fold  for  53/.  lierling.  This  was  written  in  the 
blank  of  the  MSS.  which  afterward  came  into  tlie  poffelHon  of  Mr. 
Ames,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  printing.  Learning  was  far  from 
being  oniverfal  among  even  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priefthood. 
The  ignorance  of  Bilhop  Beaumont,  recorded  a  little  higher,  is  by  no 
means  a  unique  example.’ 

*  The  northern  ports  of  England  were  now  increafing  in  riches 
and  credit.  Newcaftlc  had  fhips  worth  1000/.  taken  in  the  Baltic; 
^nd  Hull  complained  of  lofing  valuable  merchantmen.* 

*  The  endeavours  of  Edward  Til.  to  lival  the  Flemings,  as  to 
their  woollen  manufaftures,  had  not  been  without  eifed  ;  nor  was  an 
a£live  fpirit  of  enterprife  wanting  among  the  tradeis  of  London; 
but  the,  failure  of  fecurity  to  the  perfons  and  properties  of  foreign 
merchants,  operated  much  to  the  difeouragement  of  the  Epgliih  com-r 
mercial  interells.* 

*  In  1402  died  Sir  John  Gower,  a  man  of  family  and  reading, 
bred  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  .He  had  more  learning  than  genius,  but 
wrote  in  a  fmocth  intelligible  ftyle,  and  was  the  author  of  three  books, 
which  are  fculptured  on  the  front  of  his  tomb,  at  St  Mary  Overy’s 
church,  which  (Irufture  was  greatly  owing  to  his  liberality.  One 
only  of  thefe  has  been  printed,  ComfeJJio  Jfnantis^  which  he  wrote 
at  the  requeft  of  Richard  JI.  who,  in  a  converfation  oh  the  Thames, 
in  the  royal  barge,  defired  him  *  to  book  fome  new  thing.’  Gower 
was  blind  fome  years  before  his  death  ;^a  circumftance  which  he  pa¬ 
thetically  laments  in  his  poems.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  is 
accufed  of  flattering  Henry  lY,  (the  alTaffin  of  his  patron,  Richard) 
yvith  his  dying  breath.’ 

*  Eliza^th,  the  daughter  of  Rabbi  Mofes,  was,  as  a  Jcwifti  con¬ 
vert,  allowed  t*wo  pence  per  day,  as  a  confideration,  in  1403,  for 
being  deferted  by  her  family  on  account  of  her  change  as  to 
rtllgion.’ 

*  The  moll  ancient  of  ail  EngHlh  trading  companies,  called  *  The 
Brotherhood*  of  St.  Tbomas-a-Bcchet,  had  been,  in  1402,  in¬ 
dulged  with  a  regular  charter;  and  in  1406  a  firhifar  grant  was 
/bade  to  the  Englifh  merchants  rel^ng  in  Holland,  Flander^,’  &c. 

*  In  the  fame  year  Richard  Clithcro,  knight  of  the  Ihire  for  Kent, 
being  ordered  to  fca  as  admiral  of  the  fouth  and  weft,  the  Kcntilh 
inen  petitioned  parliament,  that  Robert  Clifford,  the  other  knight, 
might  appear  in  both  their  names,  as  if  hth  *wer$  aBually  prejtnt\ 
ana  this  odd  requelt  was  granted.’ 

‘  The  merchants  in  {^ondon  undertook,  in  1406,  to  guard  the 
feas  in  that  year  from  May  to  Michaelmas  1407.  For  this  they 
were  allowed  three  (hillings  per  ton  on  imported  wines;  and  i* 
pence  per  pound  (probably,  ad  valorem)  on  all  other  merchandife.* 

*  William  Thorp,  a  Angularly  learned  prieft,  is  believed,  in  14071 
to  have  perifticd  in  the  horrid  dungeon  at  Salt  wood  Caftle  in  Kent. 
He  had  embraced  the  doftrines  of  Wicliff*;  and,  at  a  public  difputa* 
UODj  had  driven  Archbi/hop  Arundel  from  his  arguments  to  biticf 
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Invefilves^  and  provoked  him  to  afErm,  in  the  open  court#  with  re¬ 
peated  and  blafphemous  imprecations^  that  he  would  extirpate  tbefe 
obftinate  Lollards  root  and  branch/ 

*  In  140S  that  Archbifhop  declared,  in  a  preface  to  his  canons^ 
that  ‘  the  pope  was  vicegerent  of  heaven/  ‘  Extraordinary  language 
(fays  Dr.  Henry)  to  be  ufed  at  a  time  when  the  two  exiliing  popel 

I  were  configning  each  other  to  Satan#  and  were  both  declared#  the 
council  of  Pifa,  contumacious  heretics.' 

*  The  fame  year  the  young  widowed  Countefs  of  Kent,  daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  was  much  entreated  by  King  Henry  to  marry 
the  Earl  of  Dorfet#  ^  a  man  very  aged  and  evil  viTaged.’  The  fair 
Italian,  however,  very  naturally  chofe,  fays  Hollingihead,  to  fatisfy 
her  own  fancy#  and  to  wed  Henry  Mortimer#  a  godly  young 
bachelor.' 

*  About  this  period  died  Geoffrey  Chaucer#  whom  we  call  the  firft 

EngliOi  poet.  The  rank  of  his  parents  is  not  knowrt.  In  1339  he  be¬ 
came  page  to  Edward  HI.  married  Philippa,  the  filler  of  Catherine 
Swynford  (the  future  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt)#  and  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  very  large  income.  As#  however,  he  took  a  very  warm  part  On  the 
fide  of  the  reformer  WicHff,  he  fuffered  when  the  Lollards  were 
perfecuted ;  and  in,  or. about  1382,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  thO  con¬ 
tinent,  whence -venturing  back  to  England  to  raife  money,  he  was 
feized  and  imprifoned.  Ihe  end  :of  bis  life#  however,  was  fpent  ia 
cafe  and  plenty,  at  Donnington  Callle,  Berks#  where  he  compofed^ 
as  tradition  fay$#  fome  of  his  finell  poems*  John  of  Gaunt  was  them 
in  power.*  j  t 

Our  hiftoriograpjier  iixbjoirijs  the  fpUowIng  anecdote,  with  bis 
own  facetious  reniark : 

*  Chaucer,  as  we  find  in  Rymer*s  Federa,  received  a  pitcher  of 
wine,  every  day,  from  the  cellars  of  Edward  III.  Jle  had  Hkewile 
from  Richard  11.  a  grant  of  a  hoglhead.of  wine  every  year;  and  this 
was  continued  by  Henry  IV.  So  well  were  the  Englifli  kings  con-, 
jfinced  of  the  truths  which  Horace  fp'oke ; 

*2 

NuUa^/sf^r/  ditt,  nec  nJrotre  carmina  poffunt# 

Quse  Icribuntur  - Epill.  I.  19.  t* 

No  water-drinker's  poems  long  (hall  live#  , 

Qr  long  ihall  plc»fe.  —  —F r  ancis/ 


.  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  Ihrewdly  conje£lured,  ^  if  .books  of  law, 
\  medicine,  and  theology,  (hould  continue  to  multiply  as  ra- 
*  pidly  as'in  the  courfe  of  the  part  century,  that  it  would  be 
‘  difficult  to  find  an  able  lawyer,  phyfician,  or  divine.*  Of 
making  many  books,  even  on  thefe  fubjeils,  we  ke  no  end. 
Kor  docs  it  appear  that  the  praclitioners  in  thefe  feveral  depart- 
Inents  are  lefs  accompliihcd  than  their  predecefTois* 
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The  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Gellius. 


To  attain  eminent  degrees  of  profeflional  (kill,  it  is  not  requifite 
to  pcrufe  all  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  with  thofe 
of  the  middle  age,  on  any  one  branch  of  literature.  A  few 
mallerly  compontions,  (kilfully  chofen  and  judicioufly  applied 
to  prawce,  contribute  more  to  diftinc):  knowledge  than  pro- 
mifeuous,  ill-diredted  induftry. 

If  in  unfolding  our  author’s  plan,  in  methodiitng  his  chrono- 
logy,  or  in  tranferibing  his  curious  anecdotes,  we  ftiould  feem 
r^^ier  profufe  in  the  article  of  quotation,  we  aflure  our  readers, 
that  we  meant  the  more  efFe6fually  to  promote  the  writer’s  re¬ 
putation  ;  convinced  that  the  fpecimens,  here  prefented  to  the 
public,  are  much  more  attradive  of  regard,  than  our  warmeft 
commendations.  The  conftrudion  of  the  Short  Chronicle, 
for  this  period,  has  required  a  larger  portion  of  time  and 
attention^ 'than  would  have  fufficed  for  compofing  a  number  of 
pages  equal  to  the  dimendons  of  this  article,  including  the  quo¬ 
tations.  This  labour  was  judged  expedient  to  evince,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  view,  the  fubferviency  of  chronology  to  abbreviate  the 
toil  of  acquiring  hiftorical  knowledge  with  diftindtnefs  and 
expedition. 

If  Mr.  Andrews  purfue  his  hiftorical  refearches  with  equal 
induftry,  and  combihe  his  materials  with  the  like  judicious  fkill, 
in  a  continued  progreffion  to  the  pafling  century,  we  venture  to 
preditSl,  that  his  work,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
'  moft  pleafing,  and  not  the  lead  ufeful,^  fyftem  of  Britifh  hiftory 
hitherto  extant. 

The  principles  of  connexion  among  our  ideas  are  reduced  by 
phrlofophers  to  three,  namely,  refcmblance,  contiguity  in  time 
or  place,  and  caufe  or  efFe6t.  It  is  the  fecond  of  thefe  that 
forms  the  connedling  principle ‘in  the  work  before  us.  The 
imagination  pafles  eauly  from  place  to  place,  and  one  event  to 
anodier,  how  different  foever  in  its  nature,  when  due  regard  is 
paid  to  contiguity  of  time.  This  forms  a  kind  of.  unity  which 
brings  an  infinitude  of  particulars  under  one  view,  and  gives  an 
appearance  of  fomething  that  is  whole  and  entire. 


Art.  II.  The  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Gellius^  tranjlated  inis 
'  Englijh  by  the  Rev.  W.  Beloe^  F.  S.  A.  Tranjlator  of  Hero* 
dotusy  bfc.  In  Three  Volumes  OSfavo.  pp.  1216.  Lon¬ 
don:  printed  for  J.  Johnfon,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1795* 


fubjeiJH  of  thefe  volumes  are  diverfified  as  the  purfuits 
*  of  a  fcholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  whole,  reading  and 
acquaintance  were  extenfive,  and  whofe  attention  to  record  in 

writing 
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writing  whatever  intelligence,  worthy  of  remembrance,  he  had 
acquired  from  books,  from  tradition,  or  from  intercourfe  with 
learned  and  refpedlabie  cotemporaries,  was  pundual  and 
minute. 

It  feems  it  was  the  author’s  praftice  to  mark  in  a  volume,  and 
in  diftindl  feftions,  obfervations  as  they  occurred,  and  when  one 
folume  was  full  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner.  At  length  20 
volumes  were  publilhed,  under  the  title  of  books,  and  the  fcc- 
tions,  according  to  the  original  order,  retained.  The  mifcel* 
laneous  articles  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  would 
require  pages  equal  to  thofe  in  one  of  our  monthly  numbers.  An 
jnalyfis  is  therefore  fuperfeded.  To  the  author,  his  works,  and 
tfis  verfion  of  them,  we  confine  our  ftriftures. 

I,  From  a  differtation  of  Lambecius,  the  Amaenitates  Phi- 
lologicae  of  Falfter,  and  the  Adverfia  of  Barthius  Fabricius,  &c. 
Mr,  Beloe  has  collected  his  accounts  of  the  author.  We  detail 
few  of  the  principal  circumftances. 

It  was  for  fome  time  difputed  whether  his  true  name  was 
Lgellius  or  Aulus  Gellius.  As  he  was  a  freeman  he  muft  have 
ad  a  prenomen ;  and  the  far  greater  number  of  authorities  fa- 
ours  the  latter  opinion.  In  four  paflages  of  his  works  he  men- 
ons  Adrian  with  the  title  of  Divus,  an  appellation  not  ufually 
iven  to  the  emperors  till  they  were  dead.  Dodwell  and  other 
itics  affirm  that  he  was  born  under  Trajan,  was  a  youth  un- 
r  Adrian,  palTed  his  manhood  under  Antonine  the  Pious,  and 
led  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  Antonine  the  Philofopher.  By 
is  computation  he  died  about  A.  D.  160.  In  grammar  his 
ftruftor  was  Sulp.  Apollinaris ;  in  rhetoric  Tit.  Caftritius 

ILnton.  Julianus.  *  After  putting  bh  the  manly  gown  he 
from  Rome  to  Athen^^,  where  he  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
with  Calv.  Taurus,  Peregr.  Proteus,  and  the  celebrated 
des  Atticus.  He  began  while  at  Athens  his  Noftes  At- 
I  whence  it  appears,  that  he  was  well  (killed  in  philology 
noral  philofophy;  and  that  he  embraced  the  tenets  of  his 
ious  cotemporary  Phavorinus.  After  traverling  the  greater 
of  Greece,  he  returned  to  Rome,  ^where  he  applied  him- 
)  the  law,  and  was  appointed  a  mdge.  In  the  works  of 
sTubero,  Cicil.  Gallus,  Serv.  oulpitius,  and  other  an- 
writers  on  the  Roman  law,  he  was  deeply  verfed }  and  we 
that  among  his  contemporaries,  of  the  fame  profeffion; 

*  Caecilius,  Feft.  Poftumius,  and  Jul.  Celfus,  were  his 
Js.  As  many  of  the  modern  critics  have  introduced  into 
works  many  quotations  from  the  Noftes  Atticae,  it  fhouid 
that  his  authority,  upon  fubjedts  of  profeflional  know- 
^  ftood  very  high  in  their  eftimation.  His  matter  Has  made 
an  object  of  curiofity  to  the  molt  diftinguifhed  fcholars; 

and 
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and  his  ftyle,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  acuteft  critics,  is  rather 
to  be  comaiended  for  its  beautieS)  than  blamed  for  its  fineu. 
lariiies. 

With  refpeft  to  the  view  with  which  the  author  compofej 
his  work,  and  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  the  choice  of 
its  title,  he  has  happily  anticipated  the  labours  of  his  commen* 
tators  by  a  preface,  which  at  once  exhibits  to  every  reader  the 
candour  of  his  fpirit,  the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  the  diligence  oi 
bis  refearcbes,  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition.  From  the  be. 
ginning  of  that  preface  this  (hort  excerpt  is  copied  in  the  au. 
thorns  words :  ‘  More  pleafmg  works  than  the  prefent  may  cer^ 
^  tainly  be  found;  but  my  obje£t  in  writing  this  was,  toproi 
^  vide  my  children,  as  well  as  myfelf,  with  that  kind  of  amufe. 
X  •  ment  in  which  they  might  properly  relax  and  indulge  them. 

•  felvcs,  at  the  intervals  from  more  important  bufinefs.  I  bavj 

•  prcfervcd  the  fame  accidental  arrangement  with  that  in  thi 

•  collediion.  Whatever  book,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  cam 

•  into  my  hand,  or  whatever  1  heard  worthy  of  being  recorded 
^  or  agreeable  to  my  fancy,  I  wrote  down  w*ithout  diftindion 
^  and  without  order*  Thefe  things  I  treafured  up  to  aid  m 

^  •  memory ;  fo  that  when  I  wanted  to  recolledl  any  particuli 

•  circumftance,  and  the  books  happened  not  to  be  at  hand, 

•  could  eafily  find  and  apply  4t.  Thus  in  thefe  commentarit 

•  will  appear  the  irregularity  .of  the  original  annotations,  wbic 

•  were  concifely  written  down,  without  any  method  or  arrange 
^  ment,  in  the  courfe  of  what  I,  at  different  times,  heard  o 
^  read.  As  thefe  obfervations  at  firft  were  my  bufinefs,  c 

•  amufement,  through  many  long  winter  nights  in  Attica, 

^  have  given  them  the  name  of  Attic  Nights 

The  tranflator  remarks,  that  thofe  who  have  cultivated  lite 
rature  with  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs,  have  not  always  bee 
exempt  from  the  affcdlation  of  Angularity,  the  perverfenefs  ( 
contradidion,  and  the  virulence  of  calumny.  To  thefe  cauft 
are  aferibed  the  objed^ions  urged  againft  Gellius,  as  taftelefs  i 
his  remarks,  or  frivolous  in  his  difquifitions..  But,  among  me 
of  letters,  more  numerous  are  they  who  admire,  than  they  wb 
cenfure  this  author.  *  , 

4 

•  The  title,  with  reTpeft  to  time  and  place,  has  been  imitated 
SDoderii  collections.  Our  tranflator  refers  his  readers  to  the  Priffl 
Vigilis  of  Falfler*s  No’erts  Riponenses.  Richard  Johnfo 
lately  of  Nottingham,  ftylcs  one  part  of  his  Granuttatical  Commc 
tafies.  Nodes  Nottimgamk4e  \  and  our  Arabian  Nights  Enteftaii 
ments  are  well  known.  If  any  objedion  arife  to  the  tatib  woi 
Kodes^  it  may  be  tranCated  Lucubrations^  intended  for  even'u 

Pamufements. 

II.  Fro 
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n.  'From  the  author  we  proceed  to  his  curious  coIle£lion  of 
nifcellaneous  remarks  on  antiquities,  arts,  biographical 
jotes,  ethics,  hiftory,  jurifprudence,  languages 
I^tin  and  Greek i  medicine 
wies  and  parts ;  prodigies. 

•  .t  t  11 _  _ 


aiiec- 
;;  cfpecially  the 
,  oratory,  philofophy  in  its  various 

Philology  and  law  were  his  favourite  ftudies,  and  thefe  are 
le  principal  articles  which  compofe  his  work. 

1.  Verbal  criticifm  on  foreign  languages,  and  fuch  as  now  no 
fberc  exift  but  in  libraries,  is  infipid  to  unlettered  readers ;  and 
mot  relifhed  by  the  learned,  thole  efpecially  whofe  profeffional 
Indies  lead  them  rather  to  explore  the  truth  of  things,  than  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  propriety  of  idiom.  For 
^is  reafon^  difquifitions  into  ancient  phrafeology  (and  of  this 
)rt  arc  the  far  more  numerous  articles  in  the  lucubrations  of 
Jellius)  will  afford  little  entertainment  to  thofe  whofe  refearches 
re  confined  within  the  limits  of  vernacular  language,  and  mo- 
fcrn  literature.  The  learned  philologift,  however,  who  wifhes 
0  acquire  or  improve  (kill  in  the  proper  ufe  of  ancient  terms, 
uyperufe  this  collefiion  with  emolument.  In  the  26th  chap* 
cr  of  Book  11.  he  may  amufe  himfelf  with  the  difeourfes  of 
fronto  and  Favorinus  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  the 
larieties  of  colours  \  and  for  the  opinion  of  the  fame  Favorinus 
B  the  names  and  regions  of  the  winds^  the  24th  of  the  fame 
k)ok  may  be  confulted,  together  with  the  appofite  and  learned 
lotes  of  Mr.  Beloe  on  each  paflkge.  The  number  of  ufeful 
rficrences  might  be  enlarged.^ 

i  2.  As  the  reafons,  fpirit,  and  hiftory,  of  national  laws  em* 
(loyed  the  refearches  of  this  eminent  Roman,  and  as,  in  the 
®cial  charafter  of  a  judge,  it  was  his  province  to  interpret  the 
We  of  the  12  tables,  and  according  to  that  fyftem  adminifter 
Aicc,  his  remarks  on  jurifprudence  in  theory  and  pradlice  are 
fall  others  the  moft  valuable.  On  this  fubjedl  the  firft  chap* 
Jt  of  Book  XX.  is  a  long  and  mafterly  dilTertation.  la 
iap,  XV.  Book  IL  are  mentioned  the  fignal  honours  (hewn 
^AGE,  by  general  ufage,  at  Rome  and  Lacedaemon,  in  an* 
bt  times.  In  procefs  of  time  the  Romans  enforced  by  pe- 
snptory  ftatutes,  thofe  refpefts  which  prefeription  had  not 
&ied :  ^  When  population  feemed  eflential  to  the  ftate,  and 
rewards  and  encouragements  were  propofed  for  this  end,  then, 
in  certain  matters,  they  who  had  wives  and  children  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to  elder  people  who  had  neither.  Thus  in  ihe  Vlllth 
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•  being  married  men  and  fathers  had  an  equal  number  of  chiL 

•  dren^  the  diftin£tion  of  former  times  took  place,  and  the  feJ 
^  ntor  had  the  precedence.  But  if  both  had  an  equal  number 
5  of  children,  ,or  were  married  and  had  none,  or  were  both  un^ 

•  married,  no  mention  is  made  in  this  law  concerning  tbeh 

•  age ;  blit  I  find  that  they  to  whom  the  law  gave  precedence 

•  gave  the  Fafees  for  the  firft  month  to  their  colleagues  of  fu, 

•  perior  age  or  higher  rank,  or  who  had  entered  upon  their  fe, 

•  cond  confuKhip.’  • 

3.  Domeftic  regulations,  though  variable  with  climates  an( 
times>  are  in  fome  cafes  enforced  by  ftatute,  in  others  founder 
on  expedience,  or  moral  fitnefs.  We  recommend,  as  an  excel 
lent  little  piece,  the  24th  Chap,  of  Book  II.  *0«  the  Frugality 
(f  the  Ancients j  and  their  fnmptuary  Laws\  and  the  ift  of  Book 
All.  On  the  Propriety  and  Obligation  of  Mothers  to  fuckle  thin 
ewn  Children.  This  elegant  dluertation  by  Favorinus  we  mean 
to  extradt  as  a  fpecimen ;  but  our  choice  was  overruled  by  ; 
few  phrafes  fcarcely  reconcileable  to  modern  delicacy.  Thii 
we  do  not  mention  to  the  difparagement  of  the  tranflator — Judg< 
Blackftone,  we  recoiled!:,  fome  where  obferves,  that  adulurj 
though  the  name  of  an  immoral  adtion,  is  not*  an  obfceni 
word. 

4.  Though  the  philofophical  fyftem  of  the  ancients  is,  ii 
many  refpedts,  now  exploded,  Gellius  is  not  to  be  cenfured  fo 
explaining  the  dodrines  of  the  old  fages  \  neither  for  giving  th 
fandBon  of  his  afTent  to  certain  tenets  of  an  exceptionable  ten 
dcncy.  He  incurs  no  blame,  for  example,  in  fpecifying  on  wha 
grounds  Chryfippus  proved  the  power  and  neceffity  of  fete 
and  yet  maintained  free  will  and  free  agency  in  man,  Book  11 
Chap.  II; 

5.  From  many  reprefentations  of  the  flate  of  arts  and  fclences 
in  his  age,  Gellius  fuggefts  to  our  modern  profeflbrs  ufefi 
hints  for  evincing  the  pre-eminence  of  late  improvoments.  1 
this  view,  the  expert  anatomift’  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  determia 
the  controverfy.  Book  XX.  Chap.  10.  ‘  Whether  he  feels  tl) 

•  pulfe  of  the  vein,  or  of  the  artery,  in  a  feverifli  patient.’ 

6.  The  title  of  the  21ft  Chap.  Book  XVII.  ^  At  what  Tm 

•  between  the  building  of  Rome  and  the  fecond  Punic  IVar^  the  a 

•  lebrated  Greeks  and  Romans  Jlourifl)ed?\—o^tt\s  a  curious  fub 
jed,  and  affords  materials  for  redfifying  mahy  .ancient  date 
pofterior  to  the  Greek  Olympiad.  But  on  fo  fmall  a  part( 
fo  large  a  work,  we  muft  not  expatiate. 

III.  Previoufly  to  our  ftriftures  on  this  firft  Englifh  verfio 
of  Gellius,  it  is  rcquifite  to  note,  that  the  tranflaMr  had  re 
courfe  to  various  editions  of  the  original.  In  the  24th  page  < 

*  his  preface  fcveral,  with  their  dates,  are  enumerated. 
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all  he  found  more  or  lefs  affiftance.  The  laft,  and  perhaps  the 
heft,  he  thinks,  is  that  of  Conradus,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lipf.  I762, 
To  the  critical  refearches  of  many  eminent  annotators,  and  to 
the  writers  of  differtations  on  particular  parts,  with  refpeil  both 
to  words  and  things,  he  profefles  his  obligations,  and  pays  ex¬ 
plicit  acknowledgments:  ‘  I  muft  have  failed  'in  gratifying 
‘  either  the  curiofity  of  the  unlearned  readers,  or  in  obtaining 
‘  the  approbation  of  the  learned,  if  I  had  nOt  traVerfed  a  wider 
‘  range  than  that  which  was  opened  to  me  by  the  labours 
<  of  editors  only.  I  prefent  Aulus  Gellius  to  the  public  with 
‘  greater  confidence  when  I  refledi,  that  fcholars  of  the  higheft 
‘  clafs  have  fometimes  meditated  editions  of  this  writer,  which, 

*  however,  they  have  not  completed,  and  fometimes  inferted 
‘  elucidations  of  the  words  he  has  ufed,  of  the  fads  he  has  re- 
‘  corded,  or  of  the  fubjedls  he  has  difeuffed,  in  their  mifcella- 
‘  neous  works.^  Mr.  Beloe  proceeds  to  name  the  writers  he 
had  confulted  on  topics  of  law,  on  promifeuous  fubje(Sfs,  on  the. 
fenfe  of  old  words,  on  many  curious  points  of  criticifm,  &c. 

The  careful  perufal  of  thefe  volumes  is  fufficient  to  convince 
every  judicious  and  well-informed  reader  of  the  tranflator’s  eru¬ 
dition  and  tafte,  induftryand  talents.  It  remains  to  exhibit  a 
fpecimen  of  the  execution^  from  the  text  and  notes. 

Book  V.  Chap.  6.  The  Occafton  which  firji  led  Protagoras  t$ 
ik  Study  of  Philofophy. 

‘  They  fay  that  Protagoras,  a  man  eminent  in  his  purfuits  of 
learning,  with  whofe  name  Plato  has  inferibed  his  celebrated  traft 
then  a  young  man,  hired  himfelf  out  to  procure  a  livelihood,  and 
tas  accuflomed  to  carry  burdens.  He  was  once  carrying  from  the 
fields  adjoining  to  Abdera,  of  which  he  was  an  inhabiunt,  a  number 
of  Hicks  fecured  by  a  ftiort  rope.  It  happened  that  Democritus,  a 
diizen  of  the  fame  place,  a  man  very  refpeftable  for  his  virtue, 
isd  philofophic  attainments,  as  he  was  walking  without  the  city,  faw 
lim  with  this  burden,  which  was  inconvenient  for  him  to  carry  and 
lold  together,  walking  with  cafe,  and  at  a  quick  pace.  He  came 
Jetr  him,  contemplating  the  wood,  which  was  put  together  and  fe¬ 
ared  with  great  (kill  and  judgment :  he  theii  alked  him  to  reft  a 
Htlc;  with  which  requeft,  when  Protagoras  complied,  Democritus 
Werved  of  this  heap,  and  (as  it  were)  mafs  of  wo<^,  that  it  was 
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•  •  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  D.  Laertius; 
k*  as  Gronovius  remarks,  by  none  fo  fully  as  by  Gellius.  After 
rotagoras  had  fuccefsfully  promoted  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and 
become  rich,  he  was  banifhed  by  the  Athenians  for  his  impious 
firings.  His  books  were  collefted  and  burnt  publicly  in  the 
'^et  place ;  perhaps  the  firft  example  on  record  of  this  kind  of 
aniQjmcnt.  He  was  loft  at  fca,  in  his  paffage  from  Epirus  to 
icily.*  •  ' 

fecured 
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iccured  by  a  fmall  ropct  and  adjufled  and  poifed  with  a  certain  ma. 
ihematical  nicety,  he  inquired  who  thus  difpofed  the  wood?  the 
other  replied,  that  he  had.  He  was  then  delired  to  undo  it,  and 
place  it  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  form ;  which  when  he  had  done, 
and  pot  it  a  fecond  time  together,  Democritus,  wondering  at  the 
acutepefs  and  (kill  of  an  unlearned  man,  fays,  *  Young  man,  as  you 
kave  a  genius  for  doing  well,  you  may  do  greater  and  better  thingi 
with  me.’  He  inftantly  took  him  away,  and  retained  him  at  hit 
boufe,  maintained  him  and  infiruAed  him  in  philofophy,  and  made 
him  what  he  afterward  became.  Yet  this  Protagoras  was  not  an  />. 
genuous  philofopher,  though  one  of  the  acuteft  fophifts ;  for  when  he 
received  a  large  annual  fum  from  his  difciples,  he  promifed  to  indrud 
them  by  what  difpofidon  of  words  the  weaker  caufe  Ihould  be  the 
troDgeft 


• » 


The  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  contents^ 
fuggefted  a  partial  deviation  from  our  ufual  method  in  examin* 
ing  compoficions  framed  with  more  unity  of  delign,  and  a  driver 
coherence  of  parts.  To  the  foregoing  remarks  we  add  a  brief  j 
recapitulation. 

1,  Gellius  is  ranked  among  the  ancient  philologids,  Ter. 
Varro,  Feftus  Pompeius^  and  Nonnus  Marcellus;  nor  are  his 
works  lefs  valuable.  He  lived  in  the  declining  age  of  pure 
Latinity,  and  exerted  his  beft  efforts  to  preferve  it  uncorrupted,  j 
In  a  fubfeqaent ‘period,. Fedus,  above  mentioned,  publifbed  like< 
wife  20  books,  on  the  fignification  of  wordsy  and  the  phrafeologj  oj 
ancient  Rome.  The  lucubrations  of  both  authors  were  of  fignal| 
fervice  to  thofe  famous  critics,  who  happily  effectuated  the  re« 
furre^on  of  letters  in  Europe.  The  judicious  remarks,  ufef^j 
anecdotes,  and  curious  fragments,  preserved  by  Gellius,  in  par^ 
licular,  have  long  dace  been  tranipofed  into  the  works  of  va¬ 
rious  authors,  and  eru‘ich  the  treafury  of  ancient  erudition.  Man] 
Dotations  on  the  fubjeds  of  biography,  antiquities,  and  criticifoi] 
have  not  yet  been  applied  to  their  proper  ufe.  . 


#  € 


Milton  feems  to  have  had  this  idea  of  a  fophift’s  charafter 
his  mind  when  he  deferibed  the  eloquence  and  ^complifhments 


Up  rofe 


Belial,  in  aft  more  graceful  and  humane ; 

A  furer  perfon  loft  not  heaven :  he  feem’d 
For  dignity  coinpos’d,  and  high  exploit ; 

But  all  was  fade  and  hollow ;  tho’  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  .the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  daih 
Matureft  counfcls.’ 
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When  the  primary  objedi  of  this  colleilion  is  confidered, 
prepofterous  is  the  obje(^on,  that  its  principal  ufe  is  to  eluci¬ 
date  or  rcftore  a  mafs  of  unconnedled  terms  and  idioms,  which 
length  has  long  ago  rendered  obfolete.  Of  fuch  collections 
thofe  eminent  reformers  of  eloquence  and  religion,  in  the  i6th 
century,  perceived  the  ufe ;  and,  from  their  intenfe  application, 
joined  with  exauifitc  (kill  in  manly  criticifm,  the  prefent  gene¬ 
ration  derives  all  thofe  improvements  which  charafterife  an  en¬ 
lightened  age.  The  Roman  tongue  is  ftill  the  learned  language 
in  Europe ;  and  it  \yill  retain  its  pre-eminence,  till  another  of 
equal  precifion  be  univerfally  eftablilhed.  Who  does  not  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  modern  profellors  of  arts  and  fciences  write  in  a 
ftylc  of  far  purer  Latinity  than  the  aftrologers,  monks,  and 
poetafters,  of  the  15th  century?  Whence  arifes  the  difference? 
From  the  genuine  productions  of  the  true  claflical  ages,  yet  ex¬ 
tant  and  happily  imitated;  from  the  lucubrations  of  Varrp, 
Gcllius,*  Feftus,  Marcellus;  from  the  labours  of  Eraifmus,  the 
Scaligers,  the  Vafeofans,  the  Stephani;  and,  in  a  more  recerit 
period,  from  the  abilities  of  Perizonius,  Burman,  Bendy,  Rud- 
dnnao, 

3.  I'his  tranflator  has  a  juft  claim  to  encouragement  from 
the  patrons  of  Britifli  literature.  His  depth,  extent  and  vigour 
,of  refearch  ;  his  fagacity  jn  giving  coinbinq^ion  and  order  to  an 
incongruous  mafs  of  difeordant  materials,  widely  difperfed  in  the 
works  of  antiquaries  and  critics ;  his  (kill  in  the  claiHcal  lan¬ 
guages,  and  correftnefs  in  his  own ;  are  happily  exemplified  in 
his  late  verfions  of  Herodotus  and  .Gellius.  Many  other  mo¬ 
numents  of  Attic  genius  and  Roman  elegance,  yet  unknown  to 
Englilh  readers,  are  waiting  for  admittance  into  our  private  and 
public  libraries. 


Art.  III.  A  Journey  over  Land  to  India^  partly  by  a  Route  never 
gone  before  by  any  European^  by  Donald  Cainphellj  of  Barbreck^ 

■  Efq.  who  formerly  commanded  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Service  of  his  Highnefs  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic*  In  a  Series 
'  of  Letters  to  his  Son*  Comprehending  his  Shipwreck  and  Lm» 
prifonment  with  Hyder  Alli^  and  his  fubfequent  Negociations  and 
Tranfailions  in  the  Eafl^  pp.  408.  4to.  il;  is.  boards* 
Cullen,  Pall-Mall.  London,  1795. 

[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number*  J 

f 

QUR  Traveller,"  after  paBing  through  an  immenfe  trai^ 
of  country,  diftinguifhed  by  nothing  that  could  ierve  eveii 
^  a  circumilanpe  to  mark  and  r^mwmb^r  his  daily  jpurneys,  ar- 
^^^cd  at  Bagdad : 

aNC.RKV.  VOL.  XXV.  MAY  1795^  ^ 
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•  •  The  name  of  Bagdad  has  been  fo  renowned  in  eafterii  flory,  ana 

IS  the  feene  of  fo  many  of  thofe  bewitching  tales  which  we  find  I 
.tranflatedf  or  pretended  to  be  tranflated,  from  the  Arabic  and 
Ferfian,  that  1  felt  great  pleafure  in  feeing  it,  and  conceived  my. 

.felf  to  be  at  the  very  fountain  head  of  marvellous  adventure  and 
^romance.  Fraught  with  this  idea,  1  was  impatient  to  go  forth 
.iiito  the  town ;  and,  notwithilanding  the  weather  was  beyond  con. 
ceptlon  hot,  I  paraded  a  number  of  lireets:  but  never  did  I,  in 
.the  courfe  of  my  life,  fee  a  place  fo  calculated  to  belie  the  opinion 
.one  would  form  of  it  from  the  eaftern  tales.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
*be  among  the  molt  difagreeable  cities  of  the  world,  and  has  no  one 
circumftance,  that  I  could  difeover,  to  recommend  it:  the  heat  is  fo 
great,  that  in  the  fummer-iime  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  keep 
their  markets  in  the  night,  and  to  lie  all  night  in  the  open  air  on  the 
terraces  of  their  houfes.’ 

.  The  Armenian  with  whom  Mr.  Campbell  refided,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  place  agreeable  to  him.  With 
.this  Armenian  he  talked  of  the  Eaftern  Tale  of  the  Glafs 
>fan, 

*  Who,  in  a  reverie,  increafes  his  flock  till  he  gets  fo  rich,  in  ima¬ 
gination,  to  marry  the  Cadi’s  daughter,  &c.  &c.  and  in  kicking  liis 
wife,  kicks  all  his  glafles  about,* and  deftroys  the  whole  of  his  vi- 
fionary  fortune.  I  praifed  the  humour  of  it  much — ‘  Sir,*  faid  he, 

there  is  nothing  in  it  that  may  not  be  experienced  frequently  in 
adtual  life :  thofe  waking  dreams  are  the  ufual  concomitants  of  opium: 

man  who  has  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  pernicious  pradice  of  eat¬ 
ing  opium,  is  conflantly  fubjed  .  to  them.  I  have,  in  the  courfe  of 
.any  tiine,  found  a  thoufand  of  thofe  dreamers  holding  forth  in  the 
jplenitude  of  imaginary  power.  1  have  feen  a  common  porter  be¬ 
come  Cadi,  and  order  the  baOinado.  I  have  feen  a  wretched  tailo: 
raifed,  by  the  effeds  of  opium,  to  the  office  of  Aga  of  the  Janiflarie.' 
ilepofing  the  Sultan,  and  ordering  the  bow-flring  to  all  about  him 
I  have  feen  fome  indulging  in  the  blandilhmenis  of  love  with  prin 
cefles,  and  others  wallowing  in  the  wealth  of  Golconda.  But  th 
.mofl  extraordinary,  vifionary  of  this  kind  I  ever  met  with,  was  on 
who  imagined  himfelf  tranflated  to  Paradife,  co-equal  to  Mahomet 
-,and  fitting  by  the  fide  of- that  prophet,  arguing  with  him  in  de 
.fence  of  the  ufe  of  wine  and  opium :  he  argued  moft  ingenioully 
liftened  in  filence  to  the  fuppofed  arguments  of  his  adverfary,  SQ 
fwered  them,  replied,  rejoined,  and  ftill  argued  on — till,  grewin 
'at  laft  angry,*  he  fwore  that  he  was  as  good  a  prophet  as  him,  di 
not  care  a  fig  for  him,  and 'called  him  fool  and  falfe  prophet. 

Turk  who  was  prefent,  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  zeal,  laid  a  flick  ve: 
heavily  acrofs  his  (boulders,  and  put  an  end  to  the  vifion :  and  nev 
did  I  fee  a  wretch  fo  abjeft,  fo  forlorn,  or  fo  miferably  defpondB 
ing;  he  put  his  forehead  to  the  ground,  which  he  wet  with  hfl 
tears,*  crying,  Mercy,  Mahomet !  mercy,  holy  Prophet !  roercfl 
Allal  ■^lior  c«uIJ  h€  find  relief  (fuch  is  the  ruin  of  opium)  till  be  ^  I  ai 


cceded  from  thence  to  Goa,  belonging  to  the  Portugueze.  He 
ms  impatient  to  get  from  Goa;  and  yet  he  looked  forward  to 
bis  departure  with  a  fecret  uneallnefs: 

*  Some  fecret  foreboding  whifpered  to  my  heart  that  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  calamity.  So  powerful  was  it^  and  fo  obftinate,  that  I  could 
nelrticr  reafon  away  its  admonitions,  nor  relift  its  imprelTions ;  and 
(bmething  inceffantly  told  me.  In  as  plain  language  as  if  a  human  be« 
ing  fpoke,  that  1  (hould  fulFer  a  dreadful  misfortune.  As  I  had  all 
oiy  life  been  an  enemy  to  fuperftition,  I  felt  my  fpirit  infulted,  and 
ny  underftanding  degraded,  by  the  involuntary  vidory  which  I  al« 
lowed  to  this  impreffion — 1  combated  it  with  reafon,  with  ridicule, 
with  felf-contempt — all  in  vain :  in  fpite  of  me,  I  became  the  very 
lave  of  gloomy  prefentiment ;  and  in  order  to  get  the  fuccedaneous 
aid  of  a  friend’s  reafon,  as  well  as  to  be  prepared,  I  communicated 
the  (late  of  my  feelings  to  Mr.  Henlhaw.  In  vain  he  endeavoured 
to  cheer  me ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  give  me  his  counfel;  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  which  I  actually  fettled  all  my  affairs  iip  to  that  day. 
Bade  my  will,  left  4t  with  Mr.  Henlhaw,  and,  full  of  dreadful 
forebodings  of  (hipwreck,  went  on  board  a  Portugueze  fnow  bound 
to  Madras.’ 

A  ftorm  arofe.  He  was  aftually  fliipwrecked  * ;  made  pri- 
bacr  by  fome  of  Hyder  Allies  people ;  fent  under  a  guard  to 

Hydernaguri 
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Hydcrnagur,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bidanore;  com4 
mitted  to  prifon ;  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  Hydcr 
and  offered  a  command,  which  he  peremptorily  refufes.  The 
Jemmadari  who  had  it  in  charge  from  Hyat  Saib,  the  governor 
of  Bidanore,  to  make  this  offer  to  Mr.  Campbell,  faid  to  our 
author,  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  finding  means  to  overcome 
his  relu^ance. — ‘  It  was  on  this  occafion,*  fays  our  author, 

•  that  I  firft  felt  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  perfecution 
<  never  fails  to  be  fubverfive  of  its  own  end.  There  is  in  the 

•  human- mind  an  innate  abhorrence  of  compulfion;  and  per. 

•  fecution  always  gives  new  ftrength  and  elafticity  to  the  foul, 
^  and  at  laft,  when  ftrained  to  its  utmofl  extent,  makes  man 

•  furnaount  difficulties,  which  at  firft  feemed  to  be  beyond  the 

•  reach  of  humanity/— He  was  threatened  to  be  hanged,  and 
actually  hoifted  up,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  a  tree.  All 
this  he  bore  firmly,  determined  rather  to  die  than  to  difgrace 
his  country  and  family  by  entering  into  the  fervice,  and  livinj 
in  fubje£tion  to  the  tyrant.  He  was  laid  in  irons,  and  faftened 
to  Mr.  Hall’s,  a  fellow-prifoner,  and  a  moft  amiable  man,  leg. 
Mr.  Hall,  in  this  fituation,  died  of  a  dyfentery.  For  fever J 
days  and  nights  the  dead  body  remained  attached  to  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  by  the  irons.  At  iaft,  when  the  body  had  reached  that 
loathfome  ftate  of  putrefa&ion  which  threatened  that  further 
delay  would  render  removal  abominable,  if  not  impoffible,  ik 
monfters  agreed  to  take  it  away  from  him. 

By  one  of  thofe  fudden  reverfes  of  fortune,  common  ii 
defpotic  governments,  and  on  theatres  of  war,  he  is  releafei 
from  prifon  %  makes  his  efcape  from  his  guards,  returns  to  thi 

fort 


«  to  nay  country;  but  believe  that  I  fhali  be  out  of  it  ere  nighi. 
Humii  Hi/lory  f  Charles  I. 

The  mind,  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  in  which  it  in  fa£l  is,  when  unde 
the  influence  of  one  prevailing;  and  ove4i^>owering  emotion  or  paffioo 
is  unable,  by  any  effort  of  volition,  to  (hake  olF  or  difmifs  ideas  che 
riitied  by  fuch  emotion  or  paflion;  and  it would  appear,  that  acer 
tain  degree  of  belief,  at  leaft,  is  infeparable  from  the  vivid  concepti<? 
of  .an  object.  This  doArine  feems  co  be  ftrongly  confirmed  by  ^ 
ca(e  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  capable  of  turning  the  energy  of  ^ 
mind  inward,  on  its  own  operations,  and  who  relates  the  truth 
accuracy,  and  without  referve.  He  was  convinced  that  the  is 
preflions  of  which  he  was  fenfible  were  vain  and  fallacious,  h 
judgmint  pronounced  them  to  be  wrong ;  yet  belief  was  enforced  b 
imagination. 

•  Our  author  records  the  fenfations  of  rapturous  delight 
l^iuch  he  was  imprefled  with  the  free  air  and  the  face  of  natJ?' 
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fort,  and  negociates  a  treaty  for  the  furrender  of  the  fort  to  the 
Englith  General  Matthews,  which,  by  the  Angular  addrefs 
jnJ  courage  of  Mr.  Campbell,  is  carried  into  execution.  Ge« 
ucral  Matthews  did  not  reward  Captain  Campbell  in  any  degree^ 
for  fuch  important  fervices,  performed  by  fuch  exertions,  in  the 
(jnalleft  degree.  Yet  our  author  has  the  magnanimity  to  aU 
tempt  his  defence  from  the  charge  of  peculation  that  was 
brought  againft  him.  The  ruling  paffion  of  Matthews,  he  fays, 
was  not  avarice,  but  a  love  of  military  glory,  tarnifhed  by  a 
mean  jealoufy  of  any  one  who  feemed  inclined  to  tread  in  the 
ikme  paths  with  as  firm  a  Hep  as  himfelf. 

Mr.  Campbell  relates  a  variety  of  other  adventures  and  inci¬ 
dents  that  happened  to  him  in  all  the  three  prefidencies  of 
India,  and  on  a  voyage  to  China,  and  from  thence' to  Britain, 
where  he'  landed  at  Falmouth,  having  been  exa£tly  four  years 
and  five  days  from  England. 

Of  many  of  his  adventures  Mr.  Campbell  fays,  that  he  fhould 
feel  fome  repugnance  to  relate  them,  left  his  veracity  flioald 
be  called  in  queftion,  were  they  not  all  attefted  by  fo  many  living 
perfons  of  refpedlability,  and  by  written  documents  of  authority 
on  record.  He  alfo  obferves,  in  another  place,  that  the  moft 
important  of  them  are  incorporated  with  the  hiftory  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  they  pafTed,  and  particularly  Memoirs  of  the  late 
War  in  Afta. 
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when  he  was  releafed  from  his  prifon ;  though  he  had  not  yet  made 
his  efcape  from  his  guards;  *  My  heart  beat  with  involuntary 

*  tranfports  of  gratituefc  to  that  Being  from  which  all  fprung ;  and  I 

*  felt  that  man  is,  in  his  natore,  even  without  the  intervention  of  his 
'  reafon,  a  being  of  devotion.  For  an  hour  of  fuch  delight  as  I  then 

*  experienced,  a  year  of  imprifonment  was,  1  thought,  hardly  too 

*  dear  a  price.*  Captain  Bowfer,  the  officer  who  kept  the  journal 

of  what  pafTed  in  the  prifon  of  Seringapatam,  fubjoined  to  Memoirs 
of  the  late  War  in  Afia,*^  drawn  up  by  another  hand,  exprefles 
imilar  fentiments  of  tranfport  and  gratitude,  entertained  on  a 
fiailar  occafion.— —  Such  fentiments  are,  with  great  propriety^ 
pot  by  Milton  into  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  our  firft  .parents, 
DO  a  fur vey  of . univerfal  nature;  which,  but  for  the  obtundinjg 
power  of  familiarity  and  cuftom,  could  not  fail  to  excite  rapture  m 
^very  human  breaft.  ’ 

Whence  is  it  that  we  take  greater  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
^  landfcape  that  is  familiar  to  us,  on  canvafs,  than  as  it  exifts  iti 
mature  ?  The  pifture  has  the  effeft  of  novelty,  exhibits  the  various 
P^i'ts  at  one  glance,  recals  attention,  and  rejects  all  thofe  habits  and 
^ociations  tlut  blunt  perception,  and  preclude  reflexion. 
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34^  Coxe*^  View  of  the  United  States  of  AmerUa. 

•  The  adventures  of  Mr.  Campbell  are  equally  fingular, 
portant)  and  well  authenticated.  The  relation  of  thefe  is  in, 
termixed  with  not  a  little  matter  that  may  feem  to  be  common, 
^  place  obfervation  :  but  let  it  be  recolleded,  that  his  book  is  ad, 
drefled  not  to  fcholars,  but  to  mifcellaneous  readers  ^  and,  above 
all,  to  his  own  children. 


Art.  IV.  A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America^  in  a  Seria 
of  Papers^  written  at  various  Times  between  the  Tears  1787 
■  and  1794.  By  Tncb  Coxe^  of  Philadelphia^  Commijftoner  of 
the  Revenue.  Interfperjed  with  authentic  Documents :  the  whole 
tending  to  exhibit  the  Progrefs  and  prefent  State  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty^  Population^  Agriculture^  Exports^  Imports^ 
Fijherics^  ' Navigation^  Ship' buildings  Manufactures^  and 
neral  Improvement.  pp.4i2.  8vd.  ys.  boards.  Philadelphia, 
printed  1794:  London,  reprinted  for  J.  Johnfon,  1795. 

^T^HE  nature  and  defign  of  this  publication  is  clearly  and  fully 
^  fet  forth  in  the  title.  It  is  fraught  with  matter  curious,  new, 
intcrefting,  ufeful,  and  fitted  to  excite  a  vaft  variety  of  refledions 
in  the  minds  not  only  of  intelligent  and  learned  men,  but  of  cul¬ 
tivators  of  land,  manufadlurers,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  profet 
fions  and  fituations  in  life.  It  is  the  grand  ufe  of  hiftory,  accord, 
ing  to  the  obfervation  of  Livy,  in  his  admired  preface,  to  furnife 
hints  for  the  condu6);  of  public  affairs  as  well  as  private  life. 
The  whole  hiftory  (as  far  as  it  has  been  tranfmitted  us)  of  an¬ 
cient,  middle,  and  modern  times,  the  difeoveries  and  inventions, 
the  follies  and  the  errors  of  all  nations,  prefent  to  the  Americar.s 
an  immenfe  nurfery,  from  whence. they  may  draw  a  quickftt 
hedge  for  the  defence,  and  innumerable  roots  and  plants  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  garden.  Never  were  fo  abundant 
ftorcs  of  obfervation  opened  to  any  people,  nor  fo  grand  a  feene 
‘for  their,  application,  nor  a  people  more  fitted,  by  folidity  ot 
judgment  and  moderation  of  temper,  to  apply  them  wifely.— 
As  a  fpecimen  of  this  valuable  work,  we  (hall  give  an  extract 
from  Chapter  XVI.  containing  a  fummary  ftatement  of  the 
,  principal  fa£b  which  charadterife  the  American  people,  and  their 
country  or  territory : 

m  •  •  • 

^  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  exploded  thofe  principles# 
by  the  operation  of  which  religious  oppreffions  and  reftriftions,  cf 
whatever  defeription.  have  been  impofed  upon  mankind ;  and,  re- 
jedfing  mere  toleration,  they  have  placed  upon  one  common  zpi 
equal  footing  every  church,  feS,  or  lociety,  of  religious  men. 

<  They 
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»  They  have  exploded,  in  like  manner,  thofe  principles,  by  the 
operation  of  which  civil  oppreflions  have  been  inflided  upon  man* 
kind;  and  they  have  made  an  unexceeded  progrefs  in  their  praQice 
upon  the  principles  of  free  government* 

^  While  the  fermentations  of  a  civil  and  revolutionary  conteft  were 
yet  operating  upon  their  minds,  amidft  the  warmth  of  feeling  inci¬ 
dental  to  that  Hate  of  things,  they  have  recently  examined  with  fober 
attention  the  imperfeflions  of  their  national  and  fubordinate  civil 
eftabIKhments :  they  reflected,  with  due  feriournefs,  on  the  numerous 
inconveniences  which  thofe  imperfeftions  had  produced,  and  upon 
the  awful  feenes  in  which  they  would  probably  be  called  upon  to 
or  to  a3y  if  their  civil  conllitutions  (hould  continue  unamended :  and 
they  have  fince  exhibited  to  the  world  the  new  and  interefting  fpedla- 
cle  of  a  whole  people  meeting,  as  it  were,  in  their  political  plain,  and 
voluntarily  impofingupon  themfelves  the  whole/ome  and  necejfary  rejiraints: 

jnft  government. 

*  On  two  occafions,  at  the  diftance  of  four  years,  perfonal  cha- 
rader  and  the  public  interefts  have  produced  an  orderly  and  unanimous 
tledion  of  the  chief  magijlrate  of  the  United  States,  without  one,  even* 
the  fmalleft,  effort  or  meafure  of  procurement. 

*  During  four  years,  the  fecond  ftation  of  executive  public  em¬ 
ployment,  and  all  of  the  third  *  grade,  have  remained  in  the  fame* 
hands ;  nor  have  any  changes  taken  place  in  the  more  fubordinate^. 
but  a  few  from  voluntary  refignations  and  death. 

*  The  public  debt  is  fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  prefent  wealth 
and  population  of  the  United  States,  than  the  public  debt  of  any  other* 
civilifed  nation. 

^  The  United  States,  including  the  operations  of  the  individual' 
Hates,  have  funk  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their  public  debt  in 
the  laft  ten  years,  than  any  other  hatibn~ih  the  world. 

*  The  expences  of  the  gpvernment  are  very  much  lefs,  in  proportion 
to  wealth  and  numbers,  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  ' 

*  There  is  neither  any  land-tax  among  the  national  revenues,  nor 
is  there  any  interior  tax,  or  excife  upon  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights, 
or  any  native  or  foreign  manufacture,  or  native  or  foreign  produc¬ 
tion,  except  a  duty  of  about  fourpence  flerling  upon  domeltic  diitilled 
fpirits  f .  The  greater  part  of  the  public  burdens  is  paid  by  an  im¬ 
port  duty  on  foreign  goods,  which  being  drawn  back  on  exporta¬ 
tion,  it  remains  only  on  what  is  actually  confumed.  It  is  in  that  view 
the  loweit  in  the  world,  and  operates  greatly  in  favour  of  American 
manufactures. 

*  The  education  of  youth  has  engaged  a  great  Iharc  of  the  attention 
of  the  legiflatures  of  the  flates. 

*  Night  fchools  for*  young  men  and  boys,  who  are  employed 
labour  or  ,bufinefs  in  the  day-time,  have  been  long  and  beneficially 
fnpported;  and  the  idea  of  Sunday  fchools  has  been  zealoufly  adopted 
in  feme  places.  Free  fchools  for  both  fexes  have  been  increafed.' 
Greater  attention,  than  heretofore,  is  paid  to  female  education. 


•  A.  D.  1793. 
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*  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  ingenious  in  the  invention 
and  prompt  and  accurate  in  the  execution,  of  mechanifm  and  work* 
manihip,  for  purpofes  in  fcience,  arts,  manufaftures,  navigation,  and 
agriculture.  Rittenhoufe's  planetarium,  Franklin’s  eledlrical  con¬ 
ductor,  Godfrey’s  quadrant  improved  by  Hadley,  Rumfey’s  and 
Fiteh’s  (team  engines,  Leflie’s  rod  pendulum  and  other  horological 
inventions,  the  conitrudtion  of  (hips,  the  New  England  whale-boat, 
the.  conltruftion  of  flour- mills,  the  wire-cutter  and  bender  for  card- 
makers,  Folibm’i  and  Brigg’s  machinery  for  cutting  nails  out  of 
rolled  iron,  the  Philadelphia  dray  with  an  inclined  plane,  Mafon’s 
engine  for  extinguifhing  fire,  the  ConncClicut  ftceple  clock,  which  is 
wound  up  by  the  wind,  the  Franklin  fire-place,  the  Rittenhoufc  (love, 
Anderibn’s  threfhing  machine,  Rittenhoufe’s  inftrument  for  taking 
levels,  Donaldfon’s  hippopotamos  and  balance  lock,  and  Wynkoop's 
uuderlators,  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples.  , 

‘  It  is  probable  that  all  the  jewels  and  diamonds  worn  by  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  United  States,  their  wives  and  daughters,  are  lefsin 
value  than  thofe  which  fometimes  form  a  part  of  the  drefs  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  Ml  capital  fiock  is  kept  in 
a^ion.  There  arc  no  deferiftidns  of  men  in  America,  and  very  few 
individuals,  ^t  the  aClive  times  of  life,  who  live  without  fome  purfuit 
of  bufinefs,  profeflion,  occupation,  or  trade.  All  the  citizens  are  in 
oBivi  habits. 

*  No  country  of  the  fame  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilifation,  hai 
fo  few  menial  fervants;  ftriftly  fpeaking,  in  the  families  of  perfons 
of  the  greateft  property. 

*  Family  fervants,  and  farming  feryants,  who  emigrate  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  who  continue  foberly  and  induftrioufly  in  family  or  farm- 
fervice,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  very  often,  find  opportunities 
to  better  their  lituations,  by  getting  into  fome  little  comfortable  line 
of  dealing  of  trade,  or  manufadluring,  or  farming,  according  to  their 
education,  knowledge,  and  qualifications. 

*  America  has  not  many  charms  for  the  difiipated  and  voluptuous 
part  of  mankind,  but  very  many  indeed  for  the  rational,  fober-minded, 
and  difcreet»  It  is  a  country  w'hich  affords  great  opportunities  of 
comfort  and  profpcriiy  to  people  of  good  property,  and  thofe  of  mo¬ 
derate  property,  aini  to  the  induflrious  and  honeft  poor  ;  a  Angular  and 
pleafing  proof  of  which  lad  affertion  is,  that  there  are  very  fe^j^y  if 
any,  day  labonnrs,  ik  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  quaker. 
church.  That  religious  (bciety  is  very  numerous ;  but  the  fobriety, 
indutlry,  and  frugality,  which  its  members  praftife,  enable  its  poor 
quickly  to  improve  their  condition,  in  a  country  fo  favourable  to  the 
poorell  members  of  the  community.’ 

This  book,  by  inviting  emigration,  inculcates  political  re¬ 
form  and  economy  more  powerfully  than  Thomas  Paine,  or  any 
other  declaimer  againft  the  abufes  of  power  in  £ur6pean  govern- 
ments. 
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Art.  V.  Sketches  of  a  Hijiory  of  Literature  \  containing  Lives' 
and  Chare^ers  of  the  moji  eminent  Writers  in  different  Lan-f> 
guages^  ancient  and  modern^  and  critical  Remarks  on  their 
Works :  together  with  feveral  literary  Ejfays.  The  whole  de^ 
fgned  ds  a  Direflory  to  guide  the  fudgment^  and  form  the  Tajie^ 
in  reading  the  heji  Authors.  By  the  late  Robert  AlveSy  A.  AI. 
To  which  is  prefixed^  a  jhort  Biographical  Account  of  the  Author^, 
pp.  298.  8vo.  5$.  boards.  Cadell.  1794. 

These  Sketches,  we  are  informed  in  a  preface,  are  in-? 

tended  to  exhibit  a  critical  review  of  literature  from  the 
earlicft  times.  The  author  flatters  himfclf  that,  as  far  as  they 
go,  they  will  afford  a  diftindt  view  of  ancient  and  modern  learn¬ 
ing,  with  a  juft  eftimation  of  moft  writers,  whether  in  philofor 
phy,  poetry,  hiftory,  or  oratory.  '  ^ 

^  In  order  to  render  this  work  as  ufeful  as  poflible,  he  has  inter- 
fperfed  remarks  on  compofiiion  in  general ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  his 
conftant  endeavour  to  eflablifb  polite  learning  on  the  principles  of 
common^fenfc,  genuine  purity,  and  eloquence.  He  has  pointed  out 
both  faults  and  beauties ;  and  in  eltimating  national  genius,  as  well 
as  that  of  particular  authors,  he  has  been  careful  to  mark,  though  with 
candour,  thofe  more  peculiar  blemilhes  that  aiFedb  compoiition  ;  and, 
where  thefe  have  been  more  glaring,  he  has  been  more  fevere,  and 
c^pofed  them  with  the  greater  freedom. 

*  By  the  flridlures  which  he  has  thqs^  thrown  out  on  ancient  and 
modem  genius,  he  wilhes  to  roufe  the' attention  of  the  age  to  lively 
and  elegant  pleafurcs.  He  unfolds  the  fources  of  learning,  that  wc 
may  drink  from  their  fountain,  and  derive  from  thence  both  improve¬ 
ment  and  amufement. 

He  recommends  to  the  young  writer  a  chafte  elegance  of  lan- 
.by  fetting  before  him  the  beft  models.  He  recommends  to 
readers  of  every  rank,  the  moft  rational  entertainment,  by  giving 
them  a  difplay  of  the  moft  fublime,  moral,  and  entertaining  au¬ 
thors  •. 

In  drawing  literary  charafters,  he  has  given  examples  of  fomc  of 
the  beft  paffages  from  their  works,  illuftrated  with  critical  remarks, 
Thefe  examples  he  might  have  enlarged  with  advantage ;  but  the 
concifenefs  of  his  plan  obliged  him  to  (horten  them. 

He  has  alfo  drawn  frequent  comparifons  between  feveral  firft.* 
I^ate  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern;  and,  in  order  to  enliven 
•  more  didaAic  part  of  the  work,  he  has  briefly  delineated  their 
uaSiers. 
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*  Upon  the  whole,  the  author  flatters  himfclf  that  thefe  Skctchef 
may  be  found  to  contain  more  various  and  more  curious  matter  thaa 
any  other  volume  of  the  fame  fize;  and  the  fame  fubjeA  in  the  Englifii 
language.  The  plan  is  entirely  new,  and  exhibits,  in  one  connefled 
feries,  an  uncommon  variety  of  literary  information.  There  is 
hardly  an  author  of  eminence,  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
bat  is  noticed  and  charaflerifed  in  the  preient  work ;  confequently, 
in  order  to  guide  the  judgment  and  form  the  taftc  in  reading,  the 
author  prefumes  to  recommend  it  as  an  inflruAive  and  (he  hopes)  an 
agreeable  companion  to  the  young  fcholar;  or  even  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  enlightened  (Indent.  The  orator,  the  poet,  the  hiflorian, 
the  philofophcr,  may  all  find,  in  thefe  pages,  fomething  either  to 
inflruA  or  to  amufe  them. 

*  for  the  convenience  of  die  reader  there  is  fubjoined  an  alphabe¬ 
tical  lift  of  about  four  hundred  authors,  in  different  languages,  dc- 
feribed  or  mentioned  in  the  work.’ 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and 
fcienccs  any  fubje£t  fo  much  hackneyed  as  that  of  literary,  or, 
as  it  is  fometimes  called,  claflical  critlcifm.  But  we  fliould 
have  fewer  critical  compofitions,  and  diredlories  of  tafte  and 
judgment,  if  a  juft  eftimate  were  made  of  the  qualities  and  ac- 
compliftiments  necellary  to  philofophical  criticifm ;  which,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  marks  the  diferiminating  features  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  traces  what  is  excellent  in  each  up  to  principles 
common  to  all  the  arts  and  fcienccs. — If  Mr.  Alves  had 
only  perufed,  and  fully  comprehended,  what  is  written  on  this 
fubjeS,  under  the  title  of  the  Critic  in  the  French  Encyclo¬ 
pedic,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  deterred  from  attempting 
the  tafle  he  has  attempted  in  the  volume  before  us ;  at  leaft  he 
would  have  written  a  more  modeft  preface. — ‘  It  is  his  conftant 

•  endeavour,’  he  fays,  ‘  to  eftablifti  polite  learning  on  the  prin- 

•  ciples  of  comraon-fenfe,  genuine  purity,  and  eloquence.*— 
This  is  a  vague  and  inaccurate  propofitiori,  and  (hews,  at  once, 
that  we  have  not  fallen  into  the  company  of  a  philofophical 
critic.  Had  he  confined  hirnfdf  to  the  ^  principle  of  common- 

•  fenle,*  this  might  have  been  allowed  to  pafs  without  animad- 
verfion.  It  would  have  been  conformable  with  that  of  Horace, 
Scribendi  nHe  fapere  eft  et  principium  et  forts.  What  other  prin¬ 
ciple  is  there  of  purity  and  of  eloquence  ?  Purity,  indeed,  is  to 
be  attained  by  a  converfancy  with  ftandard  authors,  and  a  care- 
fulnefs  to  avoid  foreign  and  new-fangled  words:  but  to  imitate 
the  former,  and  to  avoid  the  latter,  is  plainly  the  didlate  of 
common-fenfe.  It  is  common-fenfe,  in  like  manner,  that  di- 
r^s  the  judgment  to  the  particulars  that  conftitute  impreffive 
or  elocjuent  compofition.  ' 
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'Mr.  Alves  has  perufed  or  confulted  a  great  many  authors  on 
the  hiftory  of  literature,  and  goes  over  a  very  wide  field  indeed, 
in  a  very  fhort  time.  But  it  does  not  appear,  nor  indeed  is  it 
pofliblc,  that  he  could  have  read  all,  or  even  moft  of  the  writers 
whom  he  criticifes.  His  remarks  are  general,  and  have  nothing 
of  that  peculiar  tindure  of  the  author  criticifed  which  a  critic  of 
genius  communicates  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  reader.  His 
epithets  are  many  and  various,  but  do  not  give  very  diftinft  or 
lively  notions  of  the  objefts  to  which  they  are  applied.  He  ftands 
in  the  dark,  or  at  beft  in  a  glimmering  twilight,  in  a  gallery  of 
pidures,  and  talks  much  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  and  that. 
The  light  of  even  a  farthing  candle  would  give  a  jufter  idea  of  the 
paintings  than  all  his  eloquence. — It  will  be  faid,  that  (ketches  of 
four  hundred  writers  in  philofophy,, poetry,  hiftory,  and  oratory, 
and  of  literature  and  philofophy,  from  the  earlieft  writers  to  the 
prefent  times,  comprehended  in  292  oftavo  pages,  muft  needs  be 
(hort.  True. — There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  in  the  plan. 
Mr.  Alves  has  introduced  arnoniJ:  his  authors  not  a  few  obfeure* 
names,  and  alfo  fome  orators  at  the  Scotch  as  well  as  Englifli 
bar — with  the  very  exculablc  view,  perhaps,  of  incrcafing  the 
nutnber  of  his  fubferibers. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  Mr.  Alves  to  obferve,  that  the  judgments 
he  pi  unounces  on  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  different  authors 
whom  he  reviews,  are  juft,  although  they  want  thofe  ftriking 
lines  of  diferimi nation,  that  are  to  be  produced  only  by  a  certain 
degree  of  particularity  or  circumftantiality ;  and  this  is,  in 
reality,  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  deficiency,  or,  it  may  be 
faid,  the  redundancy  of  his  defigfi  may  be  inferred  from  the 
charadler  he  gives  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  from  which  the  following  i$ 
an  extra6f : 

*  To  draw  even  a  (ketch  of  this  charafter  is  extremely  difficult  ♦  5 
ib  mixed  and  rude  an  original  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  ;  and  from*  this 
ftrange  mixture  in  his  charadter,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  affign  its 
leading  feature. 

*  As  a  critic  and  drawer  of  charadlers,  in  which  he  fo  much  de¬ 
lights,  and  has  got  fo  much  fame,  he  aftedls  caricatura,  grotefquci 
and  the  terrible,  tragic  manner  of  Salvator  Kofa.  He  is  bold  and 
imperious,  and  dafhes,  wdth  feverity  and  gloom,  the  greateft  part  of 

^  *  It  is  difficult  to  avoid-  indignation,  or  to  exprefs  it  without 
feverity.  To  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  author 
can  only  offer,  as  his  apology,  the  unjuft  and  abufive  attack  made 
by  the  Dedor  upon  moft,  if  not  all  the  beft  of  our  Englifh  poets« 
with  a  view,  as  it  would  appear,  to  humble  all  merit  except  his 
Own,  and  ftrike  to  the  dull  the  nobleft  monuments  of  human 
genius.^ 
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bis  portriits.  Sometimes  one  pafiiony^fometimes  another  predoml* 
nates,  and  holds  the  pencil  to  the  delineation.  Prejudice^  ill~nature, 
whim,  vanity,  envy,  all  take  their  turns. 

*  One  principle,  however,  feems  to  reign  through  the  whole,  and 
lo  prevail  on  all  occafions,  to  wit*,  a  certain  air  of  arrogance  and 
furly  difdain,  as  if  tlie  author  wsis  infinitely  above  thofe  of  whom  he 
writes. 

'  He  was  a  Diogenes  in  criticifm,  always  querulous  and  grumbling; 
a  Scaliger,  whimfical  and  vain ;  a  Zoilus,  abuiing  a  Shakfpeare,  a 
Milton,  or  a  Gray ;  a  finder  of  faults  in  his  cotemporaries  from 
envy;  fnarling  and  backbiting  them  without  mercy,  and  pouring  out 
again  ft  them  inceffant  floods  of  gall,  that  fliewed  how  much  his 
heart  was  torn  f  with  ever-gnawing  envy,  and  the  moft  fiery 
jealoufy. 

*  He  has  been  faid  to  be  religious ;  but  he  was  rather  fuperftitious, 
and  for  which  fome  of  his  friends  were  pleafed  to  call  him  one  of  the 
bed  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes. 

*  And  his  religion,  however  regular  he  might  have  been  in  the 
obfervance  of  its  forms.  Or  however  pun£tual  in  his  devotions,  did 
pot  certainly  manifeft  itfelf  either  in  his  heart  or  life ;  and  he  was  a 
firong  inftance  how  much  a  man  may  deceive  himfelf  as  well  as  others 
ip  this  refpeft. 

*  The  leading  features,  however,  feem  to  have  been  vanity,  envy, 
and  an  auftere  kind  of  arrogance  that  led  him  to  defpife  and  abufe, 
not  only  equal  or  inferior,  but  far  fuperior  merit  to  his  own. 

*  Upon  the  whole.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  merit  is  only  to  be  confidcred 
apart  from  his  faults,  if  it  is  at  all  poflible  to  feparate  them.  Hh 
merit,  as  a  man  of  genius,  was  confpicuous  where  it  (hone  by 
ufelf,  and  untainted  by  the  peculiarities  and  infirmities  of  his  dif- 
pofition. 

‘^s  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  Idler,  and  the  Prince  of 
Abyflinia,  he  mu  ft  be  always  mentioned  with  praife,  as  here  his  ge¬ 
nius  appears  to  moft  advantage,  and  with  feweft  of  his  faults.  He 
was  ihci  a  young  writer,  and  Ihewed  not  much  of  that  fevere  arro- 
g'itiQi  which  afterwards  marked,  fo  ftrongly,  both  his  literary  and 
philofophical  effufions. 

•  A  certain  fublimity,  as  well  as  melancholy  of  imagination, 
marks  even  his  earlieft  productions.  He  was  *more  (truck  with  the 
terrible  and  tragic  than  the  beautiful  or  gay.  In  nature  he  always 
deferibed  the  moft  awfql  or  fulemn  feenes;  and  in  the  moral  world 
be  took  moft  delight  in  the  recital  of  human  mifery,*  the  fall  of  great- 
nefs,  the  difappointments  of  ambition,  or  misfortunes  from  levity  or 
extravagance  in  the  lower  fpheres  of  life. 

•  His  Ityle  was  even  then  llifF  and  majeftic ;  but  it  was  alfo  flrong 
and  nervous,  and  full  of  that  pompous  and  fplendid  eloquence  whichj 
at  firft  fight,  is  fo  generally  agreeable.* 

•  •  This  is  particularly  vifible  in  his  Lives  of  the  Englilh  Poets. 

+  •  See  his  account  of  Gray,  Shenftone,  Lyttelton,  Hammond,  &c.: 
bot  the  tender  Hammond  he  has  abufed  on  account  of  bis  conncxioi^ 
with  Chefterficld,  whom  the  DoCtor  hated.* 
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Of  the  particular  or  diftinguiftiing  doitrines  of  different 
philofophers  Mr.  Alves  fcarcely  attempts  to  give  his  readers  any 
idea.  This  was  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  his  delign  :  but  a  philo- 
fopher  would  not  readily  have  deferibed  the  manner  without  giv^ 
kig  fome  account  alfo  of  the  matter  of  philofophers* 

Mr.  Alves,  though  not  a  philofopher,  is  a  man  of  correft 
tafle,  and  good  moral  and  religious  principles  ;  and  although'  it 
does  not,  by  any  means,  come  up  to  the  ftandard  that  he  holds 
out,  in  both  his  title.page  and  preface,  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  thofe  who  wifh  to  have  fome  notion  of  the  progrefs  and  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  literature,  though  but  fuperficial,  and  who  may  want 
leifure  for  literary  inquiries  and  purfuits. 


Art.  VI.  Jn  Htjiorical  and  Moral  View  of  the  Origin  and 
Progrefs  ^  the  French  Revolution^  and  the  Effect  it  has  pro* 
duced  in  Europe.  By  Mary  JVollJionecraft.  Volume  the  Eirjl. 
pp.  522.  8vo.  7s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1794. 

^HIS  lady  has  attained  to  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  ce- 

*  lebrity  by  the  publication  of  various  tradls,  relating  chiefly 
to  education,  but  efpecially  by  her  Rights  of  Women.  She 
pofleffes  vigour  of  intelleft,  livelinefs  of  fancy,  and  no  incon- 
fiderable  fhare  of  acquired  knowledge.  Yet,  in  fome  of  her 
leading  principles,  relating  to  the  rights  of  both  women  and 
men,  (he  appears  to  us  to  err,  from  a  fingular  turn  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  an  ardour  of  mind  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  cer¬ 
tain  grand  ends,  abftrafledly  confidered,  overleaps  the  obftacles 
that  muft  prevent  their  attainrnent;  at  lead  .other wife  than  by 
flow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages:  a  mode  of 
reform  which  Mrs.  Wollftonccrafc  does  not  feem  inclined  to 
wait  for^.  This  lady,  who  does  not,  if  we  may  judge  from  fome 
portions  of  her  works,  entertain  a  very  high  refpe^  for  the  fa- 
cred  feriptures  of  the  Chriftian  world,  would  yet  reap,  from  a 
careful  perufal  of  them,  much  political  as  well  as  moral  and  di¬ 
vine  inftrudlion.  The  apoftle  Paul  would  teach  her  that  ‘  all 
^  things  that  are  lawful,  are  not,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 

*  cumftances,  expedient.*  Things  that  may  appear  to  be  mo-* 
rally  good,  metaphyfically  contemplated,  may  not  be  good  con¬ 
fidered  under  all  the  relations  and  combinations  that  may  attend 
or  flow  from  their  practical  application  ;  that  is,  they  may  not 
be  politically  good  \  good  for  certain  focieties  of  men  and  wo- 
Rien,  in  certain  fituations. — Mifs  Wollftonecraft,  if  (he  were  to 
be  appointed  Autocratrix  over  all  the  human  fpecies,  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  different 
fcxes,  would  really,  in  many  important  points,  ‘  turn  the  world 


See  on  this  fubjedt  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  publilhed  by 
flie Doctor  in  an  appendix  to  his  Sequel, 

4  ^  upjide 
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•  upfide  However,  it  is  our  province  to  ftate  Mif, 

Wollftonecraft^s  views  and  obfervations  as  they  are  in  them- 
felveS|  and  not  as  they  appear  to  us. 

.  The  defign  and  the  charafter  of  the  work  before  us  will  eafily 
be  caught,  by  our  intelligent  readers,  from  the  preface  with 
which  the  autborefs  introduces  it : 

*  The  revolution  in  France  exhibits  a  fccne,  in  the  political  world, 
■ot  lefs  novel  and  interefting  than  the  contrail  is  flriking  between 
the  narrow  opinions  of  fuperllition,  and  the  enlightened  fentiments  of 
inafculine  and  improved  philofophy. 

.  *  To  mark  the  prominent  features  of  this  revolution  requires  a 
mind,  not  only  unfophiHicated  by  old  prejudices,  and  the  inveterate 
habits  of  degeneracy,  but  an  amelioration  of  ten)per>  produced  by 
the  exercife  of  the  moft  enlarged  principles  of  humanity. 

*  The  rapid  changes,  the  violent,  the  bafe,  and  nefarious  aflaffi 
nations,  which  have  clouded  the  vivid  profpe^  that  began  to  fpread 
a  ray  of  joy  and  gladnefs  over  the  gloomy  horizon  of  oppreffion, 
cannot  fail  to  chill  the  fynapathifing  bofom,  and  palfy  intelledual  vi 
gour.  To  Iketch  thefe  vicii&tudes  is  a  talk  fo  arduous  and  melan 
choly,  that,  with  a  heart  trembling  to  the  touches  of  nature,  it  be 
comes  neceffary  to  guard  againll  the  erroneous  inferences  of  fenfi 
bility ;  and  rcafon,  beaming  on  the  grand  theatre  of  political 
changes,  can  prove  the  only  fure  guide  to  dired  us  to  a  favourable  or 
jull  conclufion. 

*  This  important  conclufion,  involving  the  happinefs  and  exalta 
tion  of  the  human  charader,  demands  ierious  and  mature  confider 
ation ;  as  it  mull  ultimately  fink  the  dignity  of  fociety  into  contempt, 
and  its  members  into  greater  wreichednefs ;  or  elevate  it  to  a  degree 
of  grandeur  not  hitherto  anticipated,  but  by  the  mod  enlightened 
fiatefmen  and  philofophers. 

*  Contemplating,  then,  thefe  llupendous  events  with  the  cool  eye 

of  obfervation,  the  judgment,  difficult  to  be  preferved  unwarped  un¬ 
der  the  prelTure  of  the  calamitous  horrors  produced  by  defperate  and 
enraged  faflions,  will  continually  perceive  that  it  is  the  uncontami- 
nated  mafs  of  the  French  nation,'  whofe  minds  begin  to  grafp  the 
fentiments  of  freedom,  that  has  fecured  the  equilibrium  of  the  date; 
often  tottering  on  the  brink  of  annihilation;  in  fpite  of  the  follyi 
felfilhnefs,  madnefs,  treachery,  and  more  fatal  mock  patriotifm,  the 
common  refult  of  depraved  manners,  the  concomitant  of  that  fervility 
and  voluptuoufnefs  which  for  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time  has  embruced 
ihc  higher  orders  of  this  celebrated  nation.  ^ 

*  By  thus  attending  to  circumllances,  we  lhall  be  able  to  difeern 
clearly  that  the  revolution  was  neither  produced  by  the  abilities  or 
intrigues  of  a  few  individuals ;  nor  was  the  elFeft  of  fudden  and 
fhort-Hved  cnthufiafm;  but  the  natural  confequence  of  intellectual 
improvement,  gradually  proceeding  to  perftCllon  in  the  advancement 
of  communities,  from  a  llaie  of  barbarifin  to  that  of  polilhed  fociety, 
till  now  arrived  at. the  point  when  finccrity  of  principles  ftems  to  be 
hallening  the  overthrow  of  the  tremendous  empire  of  fuperllition  and 
bypocrify,  crcdled  upon  the  ruins  of  Gothic  brutality  and  ignorance. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Mifs  Wollftonecraftt 
of  which  this  preface  affords  a  juft  fpecimen,  it  is  animated,  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  various.  She  is  not  afraid  to  make  ufe  of  any 
word,  or  metaphor,  or  other  figure,  that  may  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  with  energy  and  precifion,  the  precife  point 
in  queftion.  She  is  more  ftudious  of  perfpicuity  and  force,  thao 
what  rhetoricians  call  elegance  and  beauty ;  which  qualities  of 
ftyle,  or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,  what  is  commonly  called- 
fuch,  is  often  affefted  and  infipid.  Every  body  (hould  have 
a  different  ftyle,  as  a  different  gait  and  countenance.  Yet  this 
happy  freedom  in  the  ufe  of  language,  like  other  good  points, 
may,  through  careleffnef',  be  carried  to  vicious  excefs.  The 
concluding  paragraph  in  the  work  under  review  runs  thus:  . 

*  Thus  had  France  grown  up  and  fickcned  on  the  corruption  of  a 
date  difeafed.  But  as  in  medicine  there  is  a  fpccics  of  complaint  in 
the  bowels  which  works  its  own  cure,  and,  leaving  the  body  healthy, 
gives  an  invigorated  tone  to  the  fyftem,  fo  there  is  in  politics:  and 
whilft  the  agitation  of  its  regeneration  continues,  the  excrementicious 
humours  exuding  from  the  contaminated  body  will  excite  a  genera! 

I  diflike  and  contempt  for  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  only  the  philofophical 
eye,  which  looks  into  the  nature  and  weighs  the  confequences  of  hu¬ 
man  aftions,  that  will  be  able  to  difcern  the  caufe  which  has  produced 
ibmany  dreadful  eifeds.’ 

This  is  really  a  naufeous  Gmile ;  but,  what  is  worfe,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  juft.  Every  fimile  limps^;  but  this  fails  in  the 
main  point  of  comparifonj  for  it  is  not  the  dregs,  the  facts^ 
but  the  beft  blood  of  France,  that  is^arried  off  by  the  prefent 
intejiine  commotions ;  the  blood  of  thofe  moft  ready  to  expofc 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  caufe  which,  on  principle,  they  ef- 
poufe,  whether  monarchical  or  antimonarchical. — Mr.  Paine,  a 
mind  congenial  with  Mifs  Wollftonecraft%  ufes,  on  the  fubjedl 
of  the  French  revolution,  a  fimile  of  the  fame  import  with  hers. 
He  fays,  that  the  ‘  prefent  painful  churning  of  Frahce  will  ac 
‘  laft  produce  butter.’  But  what  fays  Solomon  ?  ‘  The  wring- 
‘  ing  of  the  nofe  bringeth  forth  blood.’ — This  is  more  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  convulfions  of  France  than  either  the  churning  or  the 
Cathartic  comparifon. 

If  it  be  faid,  ‘that  Mifs  Wollftonecraft  means,  not  an  evacu¬ 
ation  of  bad  bloody  but  of  bad  paflions  or  fpirits — firft,  the 
paffions  or  fpirits  of  France  have  hitherto  been  very  bad,  and 
produced  very  bad  fruit — fecondly,  we  deny  the  juftice  as  well 
as  the  expediency  of  involving  a  generation  of  men  in  fuch  horrors 


*  Omne  (imile  claudicat. 
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for  the  fake  of  a  future  and  contingent  reform*  Feflina  Uni!; 
this  is  the  order  of  nature  and  providence.—*  Let  ail  things  bt 
*•  done  decently  and  in  order this  is  the  precept  of  grace* 

—  -  -  —  ■  --  -|  "i 

Aut.  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  Injli^ 
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[  Concluded  from  our  Number  for  March  laji.  ] 

A  MONG  the  moft  curious  and  inftru£livc  papers  contained 
in  this  volume  arc  the  7th  and  the  15th  articles. 

Art.  VII.  Remarks  upon  Peculiarities  in  the  Human  Syftem 
apparently  arifing  from  Dilcafe  before  Birth.  By  Mr.  J^jmes 
Lucas. 

*  During  fny  attendance  as  drefling  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
HofpitaU  in  June  1765,  an  unmarried  woman,  ^ged  29  years,  was 
admitted,  in  hope  of  obtaining  feme  relief  for  a  Angularity  in  her 
fcx.  The  cafe  was  deferibed  by  a  furgeon,  who  remarked,  that  Jifier 
being  unable  to  difeover  any  fign  of  an  uterus,  he  had  made  -an  in- 
cifion,  near  two  inches  deep,  in  the  vagina,  but  without  any  fatif- 
faflory  effedl.  This  patient  was  not  only  examined  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  hofpital,  but  alfo  by  many  eminent  ac¬ 
coucheurs.  The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be,  that  the  uterus 
was  not  wanting^  but  that  it  was  not  in  its  ufual  fituation  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Pott  added,  that  its  fize  mull  be  defeftive.  The  mammae  were 
in  no  refpefl  different,  except  that  the  papillx  were  fomewhat  larger 
than  common.  The  clitoris  was  perfect. 

*  The  vagina  was  not  one  third  of  Its  ufual  length,  but  its  fundus 
might  be  puflied  a  little  higher ;  yet  neither  by  that  paffage,  nor  by 
the  reflum,  could  the  leai^  velHge  of  an  uterus  be  traced.  She  had 
never  menftruated,  nor  had  (he  any  fymptoms  of  fuch  difeharge  be¬ 
ing  retained.  Her  nofe  had  for  fome  years  bled  frequently,  but  no: 
periodically; 'and  when  that  evacuation  ccafed,  a  cutaneous  eruption 
ipread  over  moft  parts  of  her  body. 

*  As  foon  as  the  was  made  acquainted  with  the  formation  of  the 
parts  being,  fuch  as  not  to  admit  of  bekig^  altered,  (he  feemed  to 
regret  that  her  Atuation  had  been  divulged;  and  acknowledged,  that 
a  wifti  to  be  like  the  reft  of  her  fex  had  produced  her  aflent  to  ex- 
pofures  which  (he  could  not  otherwife  have  fubmitted  to.’ 

On  the  28th  of  December  (he  died,  and  bn  the  following  day 
leave  was  obtained  to  infpc6l.the  body  : 

*  From  the  difeafed'  ftatc  of  the  lungs,  it  was  rather  a  matter  o; 
furprife  that  (he  had  lived  fo  long.  The  abdominal  vifeera  we  c 
found;  the  vefica  urinaria  and  redum  of  thciriufual  fize,  and  in  ih-if 
aatural  fituaiion.  In  place  of  the  uterus  was  a  cavity  lined  an 
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covered  with  the  peritonaeam,  which  above  the  hollow,  by  its  duplU 
cature,  formed  the  ligamenta  lata.  The  dimenfion  of  this  vacuity 
ivas  fufficient  to  have  contained  an  unirapregnated  full-grown  uterus. 
The  ligamenta  lata  were,  by  numerous  and  llrong  attaenments,  con- 
DcAed  not  only  with  the  fmaller  inteftines,  but  alfo  with  the  pfoas 
rourdes.  , Behind  the  fundus  of  the  velica  urinaria,  and,  in  its  flaccid 
Hate  at  lead,  a  little  above  it  was  a  fubftance  apparently  glandular, 
about  the  fize  of  a  Wialnut,  but  in  no  refpefl  formed  like  an  uterus, 
litu-iied  more  to  the  right  than  left  fide  of  the  abdomen.  This  fub- 
ftance,  as  well  as  three  imperforate  chords  con ne;5ted  with  it,  were 
included  within  the  duplicature  of  the  peritonseuml  Thefe  chords, 
which  differed  in  thicknefs,  were  chiefly  compoled  of  mufcular  fibres. 
The  firft  was  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crow-quill,  and  about  two 
inches  long ;  it  defeended  from  the  centre  of  this  fubftance  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cavity  already  mentioned,  but  at  its  lower  extrcr 
mity  was  loofe,  and  totally  unconneded.* 

Mr.  Lucas  goes  on  to  remark  other  curious  peculiarities,  and 
to  make  fomc  judicious  refle£Hons  both  phyfical  and  moral. 

Art.  XV.  An  Anatomical  Defcriptlon  of  a  Double  Uterus* 
By  Thomas  Pole,  Surgeon. 

‘  This  anatomical  phenomenon  occurred  to  my  obfervatiqn  by 
mere  accident.  Having  delivered  a  patient  of  a  child  with  a  watery 
head,  which  died  within  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  I 
begged  leave  of  the  parents  to  infpe^  the  head  by  difleflion,  which 
was  found  to  contain  three  half  pints  of  water;  but  this  cafe  being 
nnconnefted  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  defeription,  I  fhnll'not 
enlarge  farther  upon  it.  After  infpedting  the  head,  and  fewing  up 
the  fcalp,  the  Body  was  replaced  in  the  fliell  or  coffin  deftined  fol* 
its  interment;  but  obferving  the  abdomen  remarkably  ccntratflcd,  it 
foggeded  the  idea  of  examining  the  ftate  of*  the  inteftines,  which 
there  was  no  circumftance  worthy  of  notice.  My  attention  was  foon 
tiled  off  to  obferve  this  extraordinary  lufus  naturae,  which  has  proved- 
ample  reward  for  opening  the  abdominal  cavity. 

‘  This  is  an  ioftance  of  a  complete  double  uterus  and.  vagina;  one 
Mo  pian  tube  and  ovarium  were  affixed  laterally  to  the  fundus  of 
:h  uterUs  in  the  ufualway.  I'he  fundi  receded  from  each  other  fo 
to  form  a  confiderable  depreffioh  between  them,  "which  was  gra- 
lually  loft  as  it  advanced  toward  the  cervix.  That  part  where  the 
tincae  were  fituated  was  confiderably  larger  than  ufual  eX- 
rnally. 

*  A  feptum  of  cdnfidcrable  thicknefs  ran  between  the  organs,  which 
i^noed  two  diftind  and  complete  vaginae  as  well  as  uterine  cavities; 

feptum  became  thin  as  it  approached  the  ora  externa,  between 
Aich  it  form^  a  proje^ion  confiderably  anterior  to  the  verge  of  the 
figinae  in  other  parts.  Juft  below  each  os  externum  were  ivvo  large 
'uo£,  or  blind  pouches,  in  depth  about  the  fixth  of  an  inch  ;  and 
fufficient  diameter  to  admit  the  round  end  of  a  very  large  probe  ; 
mouths  of  thefe  were  naturally  fo  diftended  by  a  firmnefs  of  ftruc- 
%  and  fo  large  as  almoft  to  perfuadc  an  obferver  that  nature  had 
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hefitatrd  upon  forming  two  other  raginie.  The  Fallopian  tube: 
admitted  the  pafTage  of  quickfilver  into  their  refpeAive  cavitio 
freely.’ 

This  cafe,  as  alfo  feveral  others  in  this  colleflion,  is  illuf. 
trated  by  very  well  executed  and  beautiful  engravings. 


As  pbyfical  convulfions  difplay  the  hidden  mineralogica!  ftratt 
and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  theory  of  the  earth; 
fo  do  aberrations  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  accurately  de. 
fcribed,  tend  to  promote  the  fciehces  of  anatomy  and  phyfic.^i 
The  advantages  of  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  fcience  and 
art  are  chiefly  two.  Firft,  they  excite  the  induftry  of  ftudents, 
‘  by  alTuring  them  of  a  refpedable  circle  of  attention.  Secondly, 
they  are  at  the  expence  of  publidhing  cafes  and  obfervations  re¬ 
lating  to  particular  fubjedls,  which  might  either  not  be  publiihed 
at  all,  of  which  might  be  diflipated  and  loft  in  magazines  or  fe- 
parate  pamphlets. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  focieties  of  this 
kind  are  not  without  their  difadvantages.  In  all  fuch  focieties 
there  are  leading  men,  and  fad^ions ;  whence  it  often  happens, 
that  the  road  to  admiffion,  and  diftindlion,  and  reward,  when 
admitted,  lies,  not  through  bold  and  original  genius,  but  a  fer- 
vile  compliance  and  accommodation  to  the  particular  tenets 
and  even  humours,  of  prefidents  and  other  chiefs,  or  Aristo- 
CRATES  in  the  republic  of  fcience  and  letters.  The  truth  vf 
this,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  notorioufly  exemplified  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 


Art.  VIII.  Medical  Reports  of  the  EffeSls  of  Blood-letting^  Su* 
dorificsj  and  Blijlering^  in  the  Cure  of  the  Acute  and  Chmh 
Rheumatifm.  By  Thomas  Fowler^  M.D,  ofTork^  lie.  pp.227. 
8vo.  5$.  boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1795. 

This  gemlema^  is  known  and  refpefted  in  the  media 
world  for  his  ^  Reports  of  the  EfFeils  of  T obacco  sw 
Arfenic  in  the  Cure  of  Dropfies  and  Agues/  He  now  offer 
another  fpecimen  of  his  reports,  conduced  on  the  fame  plane 
inveftigation.  Of  the  circumftances  and  confiderations  b 
which  he  was  led  to  engage  In  the  prefen  t  work  he  gives  ti 
following  account : 

*  For  near  ten  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  phylicians  to  the  p 
neral  inErmary  at  Stafford ;  and  the  facility  he  had  acquired  in  wri 
ing  Ihortrhand,  enabled  him  during  that  time  to  colleA. 
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drcatnftantial  manner,  from  h!s  public  and  private  praAicej  about 
five  thoufand  cafes  of  different  difeafes. 

*  On  drawing  out  very  ftort  abftrafls  of  thefe  dlfeafesi  fifft  in  a 
chronological,  and  then  in  a  generical  order,  he  found  that  he  had 
colleded,  under  the  title  of  rheumatifm,  near  five  hundred  cafes, 
about  ninety  of  which  were  of  the  acute  kind. 

*  He  alfo  obferved,  that  the  utility  of  art  was  not  inconfiderable 
in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe ;  and  therefore  thought  it  might  be 
felefled  with  peculiar  propriety,  for  the  purpofe  of  iiluSraung,  on 
a  more  enlarged  fcale  than  in  his  former  fpecimens,  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Bacon  fpr  the  itpprpvement  of  phyfic, 

^  He  was  alfo  induced  to  prefer  the  prefent  fubjeft,  from  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  by  exhibiting  a  juHreprefentation  of  the  beneficial  effeds 
of  certain  anti>rheumatic  remedies,  fome  perfons,  who  have  fuiFered 
under  the  difeafe,  and,  either  from  ignorance  or  groundlefs  preju¬ 
dices,  have  never  made  ufe  of  any  medicines,  might  be  convinced 
of  the  probable  advantage  of  having  recourfe  to  medical  alViUance. 

.  *  Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  author  has  fetedled  from 
the  ample  (lore  of  materials  before  him,  fometinies  in  a  full,  and 
fometimes  in  an  abridged  form,  a- number  of  cafes^  as  pra£lical  ex* 
aipples  of  the  efFe^s  of  the  different  remedies  admiuiilered,  and  of 
the  various  events  of  the  difeafe. 

‘  He  has  alfo  arranged,  with  much  labour  and  attention,  accor4«* 
log  to  the  Verulamian  fcheme,  a  fet  of  tables,  from  the  c»fes  at 
large;  from  the  refult  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  eilablilh 
fome  general  fadls  and  praftical  conclufioris,  and  to  communicate 
that  information,  which  ought  always  to  be  fought  after  from'  an 
teofive  number  of  experiments  and  obferiratiohs.* 

*  # 

Dr.  Fowler,  by  a  juft,  and  the  only  fore  method  of  in- 
veftigation,  purfues  ends  the  neareft  and  moft  imerefting"  to 
human  nature;  for  perfeverance  in  this  plan  tends  to  difcover 
new  remedies,' and  to  confirm  tbofe  already  difeovered.  There 
are  fome  phylicians  who  afFe£t  to  deduce  the  efficacy  of  the  re¬ 
medies  they  employ  from  general  principles  of  mechanifm  or 
of  chemiftry.  No  certain  reliance,  however,  is  .  to  be  placed 
on  any  other  than  an  experinrental  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
eficacious  medicines.  Medicine  was  firft  invented  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  carried  out  their  fick  into  a  pub¬ 
lic  place ;  fo  that  every  one  might  have  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  the  patient  or  his  friends  of  what  medicine  or  mode  of 
ifcatraent  availed  in  fimilar  cafes* 
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Art.  IX.  TranfaQions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^, 

VoU  liL  4to.  Cadell. 

firft  paper  in  the  phyfical  part  of  this  volume  is  cn. 
t  ^  titled,  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  unequal  Re. 
frangibiliry  of  Light.  .  By  N.  Blair,  M.  D. 

1  his  paper  has  for  its  objeft  the  improvement  of  theachro. 
matic  tclelcope ;  and  it  contains  mufh  new  and  important  infor. 
mation,  both  concerning  the  theory  and  the  con(fru£lion  of  that 
valuable  inftrument.  Our  mathematical  readers  know  that  the 
achromatic  telefcope  is  one  that  does  not  colour  objeiSls,  and 
that  this  quality  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  lenfes  ofdif. 
ferent  kinds  of  glafs,  one  of  which  lenfes  corredls  the  difperfion 
or  unequal  refraction  oPthe  rays  of  light  that  is  caufed  by  tb.* 
other.  If  the  power  of  difpeffing  the  rays  of  light,  or  of  fe. 
parating  the  difFt^rently  coloured  rays  from  one  another,  were 
in  all  tranfparent  fubftances  exaClly  in  proportion  to  the  refrac* 
tion  itfclf,  an  achromatic  telefcope  could  not  be  formed;  for 
in  order  to  counteract  the.  difperfion  caufed  by  one  lens,  an 
‘equal  refraCtion  in'  the  oppofite  direction  muft  be  produced; 
and  the  rays  in  this  way,  inftead  of  being  reduced  into  a  focus, 
,and  forming  an  image,  would  be  reftored  to  the  fame  direrftion 
which  they  had  before  they  were  refraCted  at  all.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dollond  convinced  him  that  the  dif¬ 
perfion  of  light,  in  paffing  through  lenfes  of  different  fubllance?, 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  total  refraCtion,  and  that  there  arc 
fqme  kinds  of  g!afs  that  refcaCt  more  than  others,*  but  difperfe 
.lefsj  as  crown  glafs,  for.  inftance,  which  refraCts  more  than 
flint  glafs,  but  difperfes  much  lefs.  If,  therefore,  behind  a  con¬ 
vex  lens  of  the  former  of  thefe  fubftarices  a  concave  lens  or  the 
latter  be  placed,  its  concavity  may  be  made  fuch,  that  it  (hall 
not  deftroy  the  effeCt  of  the  convex  lens  in  bringing  the  rays  to 
a  focus,  but  fhail  entirely  deftroy  its  effeCf  in  difperfing  them, 
.fo  that  an  image  without  colour  (that  is,  without  any  other  co 
lour  than  that  of  the  objeCt)  may  be  produced.  In  this  wa] 
.the  ordinary  achromatic  telefcope  is  formed;  and  it  was  in  ordci 
to  render  that  inftrument  ftill  more  perfe(^  that  Dr.  Blair  infli^ 
*.  tuted  the  very  interefting  fet  of  experiments  deferibed  in  th^ 
memoir.  He  began  with  examining  the  difperfive  powers  of  i 
great  number  of  different  fluids,  and  comparing  them  with  00 
another.  A  very  ingenious  and  accurate  method  of  doing  th: 
was  followed;  and  he  tells  us,  ^  that  having  fubjeCted  to  tri^ 


♦  See  Englifh  Review,  Vol.  XX.  p.  i. 
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*  many  folutions  of  metals  and  femi  metals,  they  were  always 

<  found  to  be  more  dirperfive  than  crown  glafs.  Sal  ammoniac, 

‘  diffolved  in  water,  greatly  increaies  the  difperfive  power  of  the 

<  water.  The  marine  acid  difperfes  very  conhdcrably,  and  this 
‘  quality  increafes  with  its  ftrengih.  Hence,*  he  adds  *  I  found 
‘  the  moft  difperfive  6uid§  to  be  thofe  in  which  the  marine  acid 

*  and  the  metals  are  combined.  The  chemical  preparation 
‘  called  the  antimonial  cauftic^  or  butter  of  antimony,  in  its 
‘  moft  concentrated  ftate,  when  it  has  juft  attratfted  humidity 
‘  enough  to  render  it  fluid,  poflTcfles  the  quality  of  difperfing  the 

<  rays  of  light  no  lefs  than  three  times  as  much  as  crown  glafs 
‘  does.* 

EflTential  oils  were  alfo  examined,  and  were  found  to  hold  the 
npxt  place  to  metallic  folutions  in  refpeit  of  difpeirfive  power  j 
the  moft  difperfive  among  them  being  thofe  obtained  from  bi- 
lumenous  mineral*,  fuch  as  native  petrolea,  pit-coal,  and  amber. 
The  difperfive  power  of  thefe  fubftances  in  proportion  to  that  of 
crown  glafs,  is  nearly  that  of  3  to  2.  .  The  difperfive  power  of 
oil  of  turpentine  to  that  of  crown  glafs  is  as  6  to  7. 

‘  Having,*  continues  our  author,  ‘  been  fuccefsful  beyond 
‘  my  hopes  in  difeovering  fluids  capable  of  removing  the  great 
‘  iaiperfedtion  of  telefcopes  arifing  from  the  different  refran- 
‘  gibility  of  light,  the  next  objeft  was  to  feledl  thole  beft 
‘  adapted  to  optical  purpofes.  That  which  was  found  preferable 
‘  to  the  reft  was  the  antimonial  cauftic,  reduced  to  a  futficient 
‘  degree  uf  fluidity  by  mixing  it  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  vitriolic 
‘  ether,  into  which  a  fmall  quantity  pf  the  marine  acid  had  been 
‘  previoufly  dropped.  The  fluid  thus  prepared  was  included 
‘  between  two  double  concave  lenfes  of  crown  glafs',  the  radii 

*  of  which  were  fd  adjufted,  that  the  difperfion  produced  by  the 
‘  concave  lenfes  of  fluid  ferved  to  correct  that  produced  by  the 
‘  two  concave  lenfes  of  glafs.* 

By  the  trials  made  with  thefe  and  other  fluids  Dr.  Blair  was 
led  to  the  difeovery  of  a  curious  and  important  fac^,  viz.  that 
the  difperfion  of  rays  arifing  from  their  unequal .  refrangibility, 
Buy  be  corredled  by  rcfraiStions  made  not  in  oppofite  directions, 
hut  in  the  fame  direction.  The  truth  of  this  optical  paradox, 
for  as  fuch  no  doubt  it  may  be  qoufidered,  is  evident  from  the 
following  experiment. 

It  was  already  mentioned,  that  the  difperfive  power  of  oil  of 
|urpentine  is  to  that  of  crown  glafs  as  6  to  7 :  hence  Dr.  Blair 
iaferred,  that  if  oil  of  turpentine  be  included  between  two  double 
convex  lenfes  of  crown  glafs,  the  radii  of  whofe  convexiti  .s  are 

6  to  I,  ,  and  the  deep  Tides  of  thefe  placed  inwards,  fo  as  to  be 
iocontaft  with  the  fluid;,  in  the  refraction  through  this  com¬ 
pound  lens,  the  aberration  from  the  difference  of  refrangibility 

Z  3  *  '  ought 
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ought  ’to  be  removed ;  which  on  trial  he  found  to  be  the  cafe> 
Now  the  mean  refradVion  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  known  to  be 
lefs  than  that  of  glafs  i  hence  the  four  refradtions  which  a  ray 
of  light  fuiFers  in  palling  through  the  compound  lens  juft  de- 
fefibed,  viz.  the  two  rrfradtions  at  the  external  furfaces  in  con* 
tad  with  air,  and  the  two  at  the  internal  furfaces  in  contaft 
with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  are  all  made  in  the  fame  diredion. 
/knd'fince,  after  thefe  four  refradions  the  light  emerged  colour* 
l^S,  it  is  evident  that  the  difperfion  was  correded  by  refradiohs 
in  the  fame  diredion.  This  is  rendered  ftill  more  ftriking  by 
an  experiment  in  which,  after  a  fingle  refradion  at  the  com* 
mon  fiir^e  of  two  fluids,  the  light  is  tranfmitted  without  co* 
lour.'  In  this  experiment  a  ray  is  made  to  pads  through  two 
prifnns  in  cpntad  with  one  another,  the  firft  a  prtfm  of  glafs, 
and  the  ^dnd  a  prifm  of  water,  the  water  being  previoufly  im* 
pregnated  with  antimony  or  mercury,  to  increafe  its  difperflve 
power,  and  the  prifms  are  fo  conftrude^  that  the  light,  by  en¬ 
tering  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  firft,  and  etnerging 

fterpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  fecond,  undergoes  but  a 
ih^le  re'fradion,  namely,  that  at  the  furface  common  to  both 
the  priftns } '  and  yet  it  emerges  perfedly  colourlefs  and  without 
d^Hperfion. '  Nay  more,  it  is  eafy  to  vary  the  circumftances  of 
this  experiment  fo  that  the  tranfmitted  light  (ball  be  coloured, 
hut  coloured  in  the  order  quite  oppofite  to  that  which  a  fingle 
refradion  ufually  produces,  that  is,  the  red  rays  Jhall  be  moji  re- 
ftaSitdy  arid  the  violet  rays  lea/i  refra£fed.  This  will  no  doubt 
appear  a  very  fingular  fad ;  yet  there  is  no  room  for  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  by  which  it  is  eftablifbed;  for 
ihefe  experiments  app^r,  like  all  the  reft  deferibed  in  this  me¬ 
moir,  to  have  been  cbhduded  with  great  fkillj  and  with  equal 
ingenuity  and  patience ;  and  therefore  it  feems  to  be  an  dbjeft 
well  deferving  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  inquire  how 
fir  the  common  theory  of  the  reftangibiUty  of  light  can  be  apr 
phed  to  eXjflain  the  phenomena  that  have  juft  been  deferibed. 

It  were  to  exb?nd  this  abftrad  much  beyond  the  neceflary. 
limits,  to  follow  the  author  of  this  mcnrj.oir  through  the  whde 
^  thefe  numerous  experiments,  and  of^e  ingenious  reafotiings 
that  he  has  founded  on  ^em.  The  ^fcoyery,  however,  of 
another  new  &d  fn  optics,  tp  which  they  have  led,  mull  hot  be 
fitted.  •  ‘  . 

From  a  fet  of  very  accurate  experiments  it  yws  found,  that 
thofe  combinations  of  different  refi^ding  tnedia^  which  lucceel, 
perfedly  in  uniting  the  red  and  violet  rays,  do  by.no  means  fuc* 
cecd  equally  well  in  uniting  the  intermediate  fays.  Thus  in 
fome*  of  the  compound  lemes  above  deferibed,  when  tendered 
as  acbrohaatic  as  poflible,  yet,  on  a  careful  elimination,  a 
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purpllih  light  appeared  on  one  fide  of  the  focuS)  and  a  greenifli 
light  on  the  other;  from  which  it  necefTarily  follows,  that  the 
green  and  purple  rays  were  not  united  in  the  fame  focus  with 
the  red  and  violet.  In  another  experiment,  where  the  obje<^ 
was  the  flame  of  Argand’s  lamp,  and  the  combination  of  lenfes 
fuch  as  is  ufually  reckoned  achromatic,  the  image  of  the  'flame 
was  of  a  deep  carmine  within  the  focus,  and. of  a  greenilh  yeU 
low  without.it.  By  varying  tbefe  experiments  Dr.  Blair  fourul 
the  reafon  of  this  to  be  the  want  of  proportionality  in  the  drf- 
perfive  powers  of  the  different  fubffances  of  which  the  com¬ 
pound  leas  was  formed.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  thar  one  of  thofe 
fo})ff<^nces  feparates.the  violet  rays  from  the  red  twice  as  much 
as  the  other  does,  the  angles  of  incidence  being  the  fame,  but 
that  it  does  not  (eparate  the  green  rays  from  the  red  twice  as 
much  as  the  other  does  ;  jt  is  evident  that  when  thefe  two  media 
grp  combined  fo  as  to. unite  the  violet  and  the  red  rays,  they  will 
not  unite  the  green  with  thefe  two;  and  therefore  fringes  of  a 
grecniih  colour  will  be  found  either  within  or  without  the  focus* 
And  hence  it  follows  univer(ally,  that  no  perfe£l  correftion  of 
the  colour  produced  by  different  refra£fing  media  can  take  place, 
except  when  each  pf  thofe  media  difperfes  the  rays  of  different 
colpurs  exactly  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  when  the  folar  fpe^ra^  produced  by  each  of  them  fmgly, 
are  perfeeWy  fimllar  to  one  another.  The  chance  of  difeovering 
two  mtdia  that  polTeffed  this  property,  feems  at  firft  to  have  been 
confidered  by  Dr.  Blair  as  fo  fmall)  that  he  thought  only  of  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  removal  of.  the  new  impe^feftion  which  he 
had  thus  difeovered  in  the  achromatic  telefcope.  When  he  was, 
thus  occupied,  one  of  thofe  fortunate  accidents,  which  never 
ha^n  but  to  the  (kilful  and  induftrious  obferver,  pur  him  in 
poflefion  of  the  means  of  removing  it  completely.  This  was 
the  difeovery  of  a  fluid,  certain  metallic  folutions,  which  dif- 
perfes  the  rays  more  than  glafs  does,  but  exactly  in  the  fame 
propQrtion  ;  bv  means  of  which  a  refradion  perfecBy  colourlefs 
is  produced,  and  ope  to  which,  .as  the  term  achromatic  is  already 
appropriated,  Dr.  Blair  gives  the  name  of  aplanatic  re- 
kailion. 

The  circumftance,  however,  that  there  is  a  want  of  propor¬ 
tionality  |n  the  difperfion  of  the  different  media  hitherto  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  the  achromatic  telefcope,  is  not  a  remark 
altogether  new.  Dr.  Blair  himfelf  .quotes  a  paffage  from  the 
Mempirsof  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  M.  Clairault 
remarks  that  he  had  found  from  his  experiments,  ‘  que  les  cor- 

*  rt^lions  des  iris  faites  par  les  prifmes  combrues  oe  font  jamais 

*  auffi  parfaites  qu’on  le  croiroit  d’apres  les  termes  de  M.  Dol- 

*  LOND,— Ce  que  vient  fans  doute  de  ce  que  les  parties  du 
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‘  fpcflre  que  chaque  mariere  refringente  donne  ne  font  pas  ex- 
^  adement  proportionelles  aux  longueurs  totales  dc  ces  fpeftres. 

^  Mais  cis  inegalitcs  doivent  ctrc  commc  infenlibles  dans  Ic  cas 
‘  des  lentllles,*  &c.  In  the  latter  remark  M.  Clair ault  was, 
however,  mifta^en;  and  Dr.  Blair  has  fhewn,  for  thr  firlt  time, 
that  the  efFeft,  even  in  the  cafe  there  referred  to,  is  by  no  means 
Snfenfible.  The  difeovery  of  two  fubftances  in  which  the  dif. 

B^rfion  is  proportional,  is  without  any  difpute  entirely  due  to 
r.  Blair.  . 

The  refult  of  the  experiments  of  which  we  have  -  now  given 
an  account,  has  been  not  only  an  addition  to  the  theory  of  the 
refrangibility  of  light,  but  the  conftruftion  of  a  new,  and,  as  we 
believe,  a  more  perfedl  kind  of  achromatic  telefcope.  The 
objeft-glafs  of  this  telefcope  is  compofed,  like  feme  already  de- 
feribed,  of  tv/o  lenfes  of  glafs,  with  a  difperfive  fluid  included 
between  them  fo  as  to  correft  the  difperfion  produced  by  the 
glafs,  and  to  tranfmit  the  light  without  colour.  Several  tele- 
fcopcs  of  this  kind  have  already  been  made,  that  very  much  ex¬ 
cel  any  of  the  ordinary  achromatics  of  the  fame  dimenfions;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  expert  that  this  inftrument  will  foon  be  brought 
into  general  ufe.  If,  in  the  examination  of  a  philofophical  fub- 
je£I,  it  were  allowable  to  fpeak  either  of  aufpicious  or  inaufpi- 
cious  circumftances,  we  might  confider  it  as  a  good  omen  with 
regard  to  the  prefent  improvement,  that  the  experiments  which 
lead  to  it  feem,  many  of  them,  to  have  been  made  in  the  very 
houfe  where,  juft  200  years  ago,  Napier  was  employed  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  one  of  the  greateft  difeoveries  ever  made  in 
the  mathematical  fciences. 

The  fecohd  paper  in  this  volume  is  entitled,  Obfervations  on 
Granite.  By  James  Hutton,  M.  D.  &c. 

This  paper  contains  fome  obfervations  in  mineralogy  which 
we  believe  to  be  entirely  new;  and  it  is  alfo  the  more  intereft- 
ing  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  philofopher  already  known 
to  gcologifts  by  a  theory  of  the  earth,  at  once  the  boldeft  and 
moft  fatisfaftory  that  has  yet  been  given.  This  theory  main¬ 
tains  and  profeffes  to  eftablifh,  from  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  charafters  of  foffil  bodies,  that  the  ftratified  parts  of  our 
globe,  after  being  depoflted  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  have 
been  confolidated  by  beat  or  fubterraneous  fire,  and  afterwards 
raifed  up  by  the  expanfive  force  of  the  fame  agent  into  the  fitu- 
ations  which  they  now  occupy;  while  the  unftratified  bodies,  fuch 
ns  bafaltes,  whinftone,  and  porphyry,  having  brought  into  fufion 
by  the  fame  internal  heat,  have  been  forcibly  injeded  among 
tne  ftrata,  to  which  therefore  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  of 
pofterior  origin.  Granite,  which  is  to  be  numbered  with  the 
unftratified  ftones,  is  alfo  fuppofed,  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  theory,  to 
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have  been  confolidated  by  heat,  and  fn  many  parts  to  have  been 
ioa  ftate  of  pcrfeil  fufion.  At  the  time  when  he  communicated 
his  theory  to  the  world,  he  confidered  this  account  of  granite 
as  only  probable  ;  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  made  the  obferva* 
tions  related  in  this  memoir  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  point  in 
geology  completely  afcertained.  It  was  in  fome  of  thofe  lines, 
which  the  junction  marks,  of  the  granite  rock  with  the  ftrata  of 
alpine  fchiftous,  that  Dr.  Hutton  expelled  to  find  the  evidences 
by  which  the  truth  of  his  fyftem  was,  in  this  refpedt,  to  be 
brought  to  the  teft ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  mineralogy  of 
Scotland  left  him  at  no  lofs  for  the  quarttrs  in  which  thofe  junc<> 
tions  were  to  be  fought  for.  In  1785,  being  on  a  vifit  to  the 
Duke  of  Athol  at  Blair,  he  concluded  that*  he  was  not  far  from 
ihe  great  mafs  of  granite  that  runs  fouth-weft  from  Aberdeen, 
and  that  he  would  meet  with  it  by  afcending  the  river  Tilt,  or 
fotne  of  its  branches.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  the  line 
of.feparation  of  the  granite  and  the  fchiftous  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  where  he  faw,  with  great  fa- 
tisfaftion,  that  the  ftrata  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gra¬ 
nite  bore  evident  marks  of  violence,  having  their  parts  feparated 
and  diftorted  in  a  manner  no  way  to  be  explained  by  the  regular 
procels  of  ftratification.  ^  There  was,*  fays  he,  ^  the  moft 
f  pcrfeft  evidence  that  the  granite  had  been  made  to  break  the 
‘  alpine  ftrata,  and  to  invade  them  in  a  fluid  ftate.*— In  1786 
Dr.  Hutton  and  his  friend  Mr.  Clerk,  who  accompanied  him, 
direSed  their  mineralogical  refearches  toward  another  quarter, 
and  with  no  lefs  fuccefs.  Among  feveral  examples,  of  the  fame 

I’'^enomena,  which  Galloway  furniftied  them'wnh,  one  in  par- 
ular,  on  the  coaft  of  the. Solway  Firth,  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
I  exhibited  veins  of  granite  introduced  into  the  folid  ftrata, 
th  every  mark  of  the  moft  fluid  injection.  The  fame  obfer- 
tiorxs  were  verified  in  1787  by  an  examination  of  the  ifland  of 
•ran,  from  which  place  Dr.  Hutton  brought  feveral  remark- 
le  fpecimens  of  fuch  veins  as  have  juft  been  deferibed.  From 
this  he  concludes,  ‘  that  granite, ^which  has  hitherto  been 
confidered  by  naturalifts  as  the  original  or  primitive  part  of 
^he  earth,  is  in  reality  pofterior  to  the  alpine  fchiftous ;  which 
fchiftous  being  ftratified,  is  not  itfelf  original,  though  it  may 
be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  primary  in  relation  to  otner  ftrata, 
sthich  are  evidently  of  a  later  date.* 

In  another  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  viz.  in  what  is  called 
2  Hiftory  of  the  Society  (p.  8),  there  are  alfo  fome  valuable 
►fervations  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  Thefe  are  by  Sir  James  Hall, 
gentleman  well  (killed  in  mineralogy,  and  indefatigable  in  the 
irfuits  of  (cience.  In  1788  Sirijames,  accompanied  by  the 
On.  T.  Douglas,  made  an  excurfion  into  the  mountainous 
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night,  the  fun  then  (hining  bright  and  low  in  the  horizon.  Two 
primary  rainbows  appear^,  not  concentric,  but  joining  at  thonr 
fouthern  extremities.  The  lower  bow  formed  a  larger  fegment 
of  a  circle,  was  generally  more  rivid  than  the  upper  one,  and 
continued  after  this  had  vaniflied.  Two  correfponding 
coiKlary  bows  could  llkewife  be  perceived.  It  was  an  abfolute 
calm,  and  the  fea  was  fmooth  as  glafs. — The  e^pknation  hene 
offered  appears  to  be  perfeftly  (atisfa(ftory.  The  image  of  the 
fia  on  iht  furface  of  the  water  ferved  as  a  centre  to  the  faint 
upper  bows.  We  may  add,  that  the  rays  falling  very  oblique, 
the  reflexions  would  J^e  copious. 

Art.  II.  Defeription  of  the  Double  Horned  Rhinoceros  of 
Sumatra.  By  Mr.  William  Bell,  Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the 
Baft  India  Company  at  Bencoolen.  Communicated  by  Sir  Jo« 
feph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. 

Art.  III.  Defeription  of  a  Species  of  Cha^todon,  called  by 
the  Malays,  Ecca  Bonna.  By  Mr.  William  Bell,  Surgeon  in 
the  Service  of  the  Eaft  India  Compar^  at  Bencoolen.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  Bart,  r.  R.  S.— ‘It  is  impoffible 
to  convey  a  diftinft  conception  of  fuch  obje<fts  without  employ¬ 
ing  a  tedious  multiplicity  of  words.  We  will,  therefore,  refer 
our  anatomical  readers  to  the  articles  themfelves,  which  are  il« 
luflrated  by  elegant  engravings. 

Art.  IV.  Account  of  fomc  Difeoveries  made  by  Mr.  Gal- 

iof  Bologna ;  with  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  them, 
ro. Letters  from  Mr.  Alexander  Volta,  F.  R.  S.  Profeffor 
itural  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  to  Mr.  Ti- 
;  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S.— The  wonderful  difeoveries  to  which 
aper  refpeftsrare  already,  we  prefumc,  familiar  to  many  of 
caders.  It  will  be  unneceflary,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
r  through  all  his  confufed  and  prolix  details.  Dr.  Galvani, 
I  diflfedled  away  the  body  of  a  frog,  leaving  only  the  lower 
nlties  connefted  to  a.  portion  of  the  dorfal  ipine  bythe 
[  nerves,  perceived,  with  aftonifhment,  each  time  a  fpark 
rawn  from  the  cotidu(^or  of  an  eleftrical  machine  at  the 
ce  of  feveral  feet,  the  limbs  of  the  animal  to  be  violently 
ilfed,  when  adjacent  to  any  metallic  fubftance,  or,  ftill 
when  in  contaA  with  it,  or  placed  between  two  fimibr 
idfors.  A  frog  prepared  in  the  manner  now  related,  dif- 
s  an  extreme  fenfibility  to  electrical  influence;  and  this 
[/  electrometer  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  moft  delicate 
erfeft  hitherto  propofed.  But  Dr.  Galvani  proceeded  for- 
On  coating  tbe  nerves  and  mufcles  with  thin  bits  of  me¬ 
nd  forming  a  circuit  of  condudling  fubftances,  he  like- 
produced  ftrong  convulflons.  The  fame  experiments  were 
ded  tp.  many  other  animals  of  cold  4>lood,  and  even  to 
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quadiuperls  and  birds*  It  was  inferred,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Leyden  piiial,  that  the  ele&ric  fluid  is  invariably  accumulated 
in  the  nerves,  and  tends  continually  to  pafs  into  the  mufcles; 
and  that  this  transfufion,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  celerity, 
produces  mufcular  motion.  .  And  thus  electricity  was  advanc^ 
to  the  office  of  the  famed  nervous  fluid.  But  the  f[>ecioiis 
theory  is  completely  overturned  by  ProfelTor  Volta — as  nu. 
merous  and  varied  experiments  evince,  that  eledliiciry  only  fti- 
mulates  the  nerves,  which,  by  their  agency,  throw  the  mufclcs 
into  action.  The  fpafmodic  affe<itions  arc  excited  by  conned- 
ing  the  metallic  coatings  of  different  nerves,  or  of  different  por- 
tioas  of  iht:  fame  nerves.'  I'hc  experiments  will  even  fuccced, 
in  fome  degree,  with  the  tender  parts  of  living  animals.  Fifh, 
particularly  eels,  ferpents,  lizards,  tortoifes,  various  infeds  and 
butterflies,  have  all  been  fuccefsfully  fubjedfed  to  trial.  Mr. 
Volta  makes  a  diftinition  which 'appears  to  have  fome  frvunda* 
tion,  namely,  that  the  voluntary  mufcles  are  not  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  electric  influence.  As  a  proof,  he  alledges  that 
the  heart  recently  plucked  from  an  animal  cannot  be  excited  by 
the  application  of  metallic  coatings.  This  affertion  has  been 
controverted  by  late  inquirers  \  and  feveral  eminent  phyfiologifts 
maintain,  that  the  alternate  contractions  ot  the  ventricles  were 
not  originally  fpontaneous,  and  have,  only  efcaped,  almoft  to 
tall  y,  the  control  of  the  will,  from  the  afibciation  of  perfevering 
habits.  However,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  fpafmodic 
movementi^,  roufed  by  the  Galvanian  application,  are  v^ftly 
more  vigorous  with  the  mufcles  reputed  voluntary,  or  when 
the  brain,  that  feat  or  fource  of  volition,  is  completely  de¬ 
tached.  Mr.  Volta,  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  detected 
a  curious  fadl,  that  the  upper  and  under  lides  of  the  tongue 
.  being  coated  with  two  different  bits, of  metal,  and  a  communi 
cation  being  formed,  a  fenfation  was  excited  on  that  organ  of  a 
peculiar  four  tafle.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  if  a  plate  of 
zinc  laid  on  the  tongue  be  conneded  with  filver  touching  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  noftrils,  or  even  the  gums,  a  flafh  of  light 
will  be  perceived,  or  rather  imagined ;  (uch  being  the  exceflive 
delicacy  of  the  optic  nerve  as  to  be  affeded  througa  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  mufcular  fubftance.  We  can  like  wife  affert,  that 
having  thruft  a  filver  probe  up  the  noftrils,  and  held  it  for  a 
few  feconds  in  contad  with  a  lump  of  zinc  on  the  tongue,  a 
Angular  offcnfive  fmell  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  perceived.  In 
general,  by  this  eledric  ftimulus,  the  peculiar  nerves  are  ex¬ 
cited,  and  each  communicates  to  the  mind  its  own  appropriate 
fenfition.  Mr.  Volta  pretends  that  fuch  feeble  eledric  dif- 
charges  are  not  derived  from  the  animal  fyftem,  but  from  the 
t^oniad  of  the  difterent  metals  employed  as  coalers  or  ccndudors»| 
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nearly  on  the  fame  principle  with  that  on  which  the  electro- 
phorus  depends.  But  many  fails  concur  to  difprove  this  theory* 
An  experiment  which  Dr.  Volta  performed,  laft  autumn  in 
Italy,  appears  to  be  entirely  decifive.  That  gentleman  pro¬ 
duced  the  convulfions  on  the  limbs  of  a  frog  by  the  application 
of  tnufcular  coatings  alone,  without  any  metallic  conductor. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  on  this  curious  and  interefting 
fubjeil.  We  hope  to  be  able,  in  fomc  future  number,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  more  fatisfadlory  views. 

i  Art.  V.  Further  Particulars  refpeiling  the  Obfervatory  at 
Benares,  of  which  an  Account,  with  Plates,  is  given  by  Sir 
'.Robert  Barker,  in  the  LXVIith  Volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaitions.  In  a  Letter  to  William  Marfden,  Efq.  F.  R. 
.frorh  John  Lloyd  Williams,  Efq.  of  Benares. — This  paper 
contains  very  little  befides  the  meafures  of  the  furniture 
of  that  ancient  obfervatory.  i.  A  large  quadrant,  called 
in  the  Hindoo  language  droopy  from  the  name  of  the  polar  ftar. 
It  is  built  of  {lone,  fixed  in  mortar,  and  clamped  with  iron  in  a 
very  clumfy  manner,  leaving  wide  interftices.  From  the  mea- 
furement  of  the  flyle,  we  may  eafily  deduce  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  2.  An  equinodlial  dial,  called  gentu-raje.  3.  A  brafs 
circle  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  termed  cund^brity  or  cranti^ 
irit.  h  has  a  moveable  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees, 
or  unfe.  4.  A  double  circular  wall,  with  a  round  pillar  in  the 
centre. — The  author  confefles  his  want  of  fuflicient  knowledge 
in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy ;  nor  will  the  prefent  letter,  whidi 
is  glaringly  loofe  and  inaccurate,  acquit  him  of  the  charge. 

Art.  VI.  Extracts  of  fwo'LetteTs  from  the  Rev.  Edward 
Gregory,  M.  A.  Re£lor  of  Langar,  Nottinghamfhire,  to  the 
Rev.  Nevil  Mafkelyne,  D.  D.  F.R.  S.  Aftronomcr  Royal; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Difeovery  of  a  Comtrt,  with  Ob- 
fervations  thereon. — While  Mr.  Gregory  was  employed  at  his 
obfervatory  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  1793,  he  per¬ 
ceived  an  unufual  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  and  of  a  dim, 
hazy  appearance,  between  the  flexure  of  the  Dragon  and  the 
foot  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  nights  the  uil  was  per- 
|,ceived,  and  gradually  brightened  and  extended. 

‘Art.  VII.  Obfervations  of  the  Comet  of  1793,  made  by  the 
Rev.  Nevil  Malkelyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Aftronomcr  Royal,  and 
other  Obfervers.  Communicated  by  the  Aftronomcr  Royal.— 
Thefe  obfervations  were  made  from  the  8th  of  January  to  the 
7th  of  February  inclufive. 

Art.  VIII.  Account  of  the  Method  of  making  of  Ice  at  Benares* 
In  a  Letter  to  William  Marfden,  Efq  F.  P...  S.  from  John  Lloyd 
Will  iams,  Efq.  of  Benares. — It  is  well  known  that  the  people 
India,  at  certain  feafon^,  procure  ice  by  means  ot  evaporation. 

This 
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This  is  pradi&d  during  the  moaths  of  D^ember^  January, 
and  February }  nor  is  the  previous  boiling  of  the  water,  as 
OHiiiiionljr  fuppofed,  neceiTary  to  the  fuccefe  of  the  procefs. 
What  is  remaricable,  Mr.  Williams  frequently  faw  ice  formed 
M  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  while  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fyhere  exceeded  35^.  Congealation  Cook  place  when  the  ther« 
mometer  ftnod  even  at  40^;  which  indicates  a  moft  powerful 
evaporation,  and  affords  a  ftrtking  proof  of  the  drynefs  of  the 
climate  of  Hindoftan*  The  following  defeription  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  nsaking  ice  at  SecrorC)  near  Benares,  contains  feveral 
laterefting  particulars : 

*  A  fpace  of  ground  of  about  four  acres,  nearly  level,  is  divided 
into  fquare  plats,  from  four  to  five  feet  wide.  The  borders  are 
nufed,  by  earth  taken  from  the  fu5face  of  the  plats,  to  about  four 
inches ;  the  cavities  are  filled  up  with  dry  ftraw,  or  fugar-cane  haum, 
laid  fmoo^h,  on  which  are  plac^  as  many  broad,  (hallow  pans  of  un« 
glased  earth,  as  the  fpaces  will  hold*  Thefe  pans  are  fo  extremely 
pofous,  that  their  outades  become  nioift  the  infiant  water  is  put  into 
them ;  they  are  fmeared  with  butter  on  the  infide,  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  adhering  to  them,  and  this  it  is  neceflary  to  repeat  every  three 
or  fonr  days ;  it  would  otherwife  be  impoflible  to  remove  the  ice 
without  either  breaking  the  veiTel,  or  fpendlng  more  time  in  eiFed- 
ing  it,  than  could  be  afforded,  where  fo  much  is  to'  be  done  in  fo 
Ihort  a  time*  In  the  afternoon  thefe  pans  are  all  filled  with  water, 
by  perfons  who  walk  along  the  borders  or  ridges.  About  five  in  the 
morning  they  begin  to  remove  the  ice  from  the  pans,  which  is  done 
by  ftriking  an  iron  hook  into  the  centre  of  it,  and  by  that  means 
breaking  it  into  feveral  pieces.  If  the  pans  have  been  many  days 
without  fmearing,  and  it  happens  that  the  whole  water  is  frozen,  it 
is  alrooft  impoffiole  to  extrafl  the  ice  without  breaking  the  pan.  The 
number  of  pans  expofed  at  one  time  is  computed  at  about  100,000; 
and  there  are  employed,  in  filling  them  with  water  in  the  eveningSi 
and  taking  out  the  ice  in  the  mornings,  about  500  men,  womes, 
and  children.  The  water  is  taken  from  a  well  contiguous  to  the 
{pot.  New  vefiels,  being  moff  porous,  anfvver  bed.’ 

The  ufc  of  the  dry  draw  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  air  from 
being  heated  by  touching  the  ground.  The  air  is  generally  very 
ftill  when  much  ice  is  formed. — We  annex  the  foflowing  paper, 
which  rdates  to  the  fame  fubjed. 

Art*  XI.  Additional  Obfervations  on  the  Method  of  making 
*^lce  at  Benares.  In  a  Letter  to  William  Marfden,  Efq.  F.  R»S. 
from  John  Lloyd  Williams,  Efq.  of  Benarcs.~Somc  remark¬ 
able  examples  are  here  given  of  the  prodigious  effeft  of  evapo- 
•  ration  in  the  aduft  climate  of  India.  On  the  ift  of  May  I79.^> 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  (hade  ftood  at  loo^  water,  expofei 
in  new  unglazed  earthen  pots,  was  cooled  down  to  68®.  AikIi 
on  the  16th  of  the  (ame  months  the  heat  in  the  (hade  rofe 
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to  no®,  while  in  the  houfe,  cooled  by  tatties^  it  mounted  only 
to  87®.  Thefe  tatties  are  ♦  a  kind  of  mat,  made  of  frefli  green 
«  buflies,  or  long  roots,  like  fnake-root ;  they  arc  affixed  to  the 
<  door  or  window  frames,  and  kept  conftantly  fprinkled  with 
*  water.^ 

Art.  IX.  Account  of  two  Inftances  of  uncommon  Forma¬ 
tion  in  the  Vifeera  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Mr.  John  Aber- 
ncthy,  Affiftant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — We  avoid 
entering  on  fubje£t$  of  this  difgufting  nature.  Two  elegant 
plates  are  added. 

Art.  X.  Account  of  the  Equatorial  Inftrument.  By  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  Bart.  F.  K.  S. — Here  we  have  another 
agreeable  proof  of  that  unrivalled  excellence  to  which  refined 
mechanifm  has  attained  in  our  oWn  age  and  country.  This 
moft  exquifite  and  complete  inftrument  was,  in  1791,  finifhed 
^  the  celebrated  Ramfden,  after  the  lapfe  or  delay  of  ten  years. 
The  description  of  the  equatorial  is  preceded  by  a  concife  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  various  contrivances  among  the  early  aftrono- 
mers,  founded  on  fimilar  principles.  In  Ptolemy’s  Almageft 
there  . is  mentioned  an  which  appears  to  have 

confifted  of  two  circles;  placed  at  right  an^es  to  each  other,  rc- 
prefenting  the  meridian  and  the  zodiac.  1  hat  inftrument  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  and  continued  in  ufe  for  up.* 
wards  of  fifteen  centuries.  Regiomontanus,  in  A.  D.  1460,  «- 
feribed  a  torquetum^  which  was  really  a  portable  equatorial. 
Copernicus,  who  flourifhed  in  1530,  explains  a  complicated 
inftrument,  the  fame  as  the  armlllary  fphere.  In  1538,  Apian 
gave  a  complete  defeription  of  the  torquetum^  affifted  by  four  or 
five  wooden  pbtes^  The  fame  was  done.  In  1602,  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  of  four  different  Aftrolabes,  under  the  names  of  armilUc 
tndiacales  et  equatonae.  ^  About  the  year  1620  Chriftopher 
Scheiner  made  ufe  of  a  fmall  telefcope,  moving  on  a  polar  axis 
with  an  arc  of  47®  of  declination,  to  examine  commadM^ufly  the 
^K>ts  on  the  fun’s  difk.  Flamftead’s  fetftor  was  mounted 
on  a  polar  axis,  and  very  ingenioufly  contrived  for  the  particular 
purpofe  which  it  ferved.  Between  the  years  1730  and 
lhat  excellent  artift  Mr.  Graham  invent^  his  feftor,  for  taking 
differcnees  of  right  afeenfion  and  declination.  But  it  was  the 
celebrated  optician  Mr.  Short  that  firft  defcribed  a  convenient 
portable  equatorial,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaSions  for  174.9. 
Above  twenty  years  thereafter  the  idea  was  revived  and  im¬ 
proved  by  Ramfden,  Nairne,  and  Dollond.  In  France,  the 
Maebine  ParallaUiqtte^  fomewhat  akin  to  the  equatorial,  has 
J^ecn  occafionally  employed  during  the  courfcof  theprefent  cen- 
tury.  But  all  thefe  inftruments  were  formed  on  a  fmall  aixi 
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imperfciSl  fcale  in  comparifon  of  the  elaborate  equatorial  made 
for  Sir  George  Shuckburgh.  The. error  in  obferving  with  it 
die  tranfit  or  polar  diftance  can  never  exceed  8''.  The  con- 
AruStiony  ufes,  and  adjuRmencs  of  the  inftrument  are  here  cir- 
cumftantially  deferibed.  We  cannot  attempt  to  prefent  an 
abftra^t.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  practical  aftro- 
nomy  will  find  their  curiofity  abundantly  gratified  by  the  perufal 
of  the  paper  itfelf»  which  is  illuftrated  by  fix  moft  beautiful 
plates.  Several  ufeful  tables  are  added,  particularly  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  correding  the  errors  of  obfervation  occafioned  by  refrac¬ 
tion  and  parallax. 

This  part  of  the  volume  concludes  with  the  Meteorological 
Journal  kept  at  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society,  for^the 
year  1792.  The  medium  height  of  the  barometer  was  29.87 
inches,  and  that  of  the  thermometer  5of  The  quantity  of 
rain  was  only  iqf  inches.  So  fmall  a  quantity  during  that  wet 
jrear  begets  a  fufpicion  that  the  guage  belonging  to  the  Society 
IS  defedtive.  The  obfervations  with  De  Luc’s  hygrometer  arc 
inferred  in  this  journal,  and  fully  confirm  the  cricicifm  which 
we  form^erly  palTed  on  that  infiriiment.  Its  indications  appear 
not  to^have  the  moft  remote  connexion  with  the  changes  in  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere.*  One  omiffion  has  crept  into  the  re- 
gifter  kept  by  order  of  the  council,  which  deferves  to  be  marked 
with  fevere  reprehenfion*  '^We  mean  that  the  obLrvations, 
equally  curious  and  important,  of  the  annual  and  diurnal  fludu- 
ations  of  the  compafs  and  dipping  needle  have,  for  fcveral  years, 
been  difeontinued.  * 

In  our  next  Number  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  the  fecond 
part  of  thefe  Tranfaftions. 
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Art.  .XL  Proluftones  yuveniles  Pramiis  Academicis  Dighata, 
AuBon  yoanne  Tweddell^  A.  B,  Trin.  ColL  Cant.  Soc.  8vo, 
5s.  boards.  Londini  vcncunt^apud'Carolum  Dilly  et  Tho- 
mam  Payne;  Cantabrigiae  apud  ct  J.’ Mefril,  et  W.  H. 
^Lunn.  1 793*  ^  ^  ‘ . 


TT  O  W  far  it  is  fafe  or  expedient  to  encourage  a  fpirit  of  einu- 
lation  in  youth,  as  an  incentive  to  laudable  enterprife,  has 
been  doubted  by  fome  philofophers,  who  appear  to  have  had 
fome  infight  into  the  general  principles  of  the  human  mind.  It 
has  by  them  been  feared,  that  in  every  fpecies  of  worldly  con¬ 
tention,  the  habit  of  comparing  our  own  qualifications  with  thofr 
of  rival  candidates  being  neceffarily  affociated  with  the  defire  of 
oiir  own  pre-eminence,  and  of  the  confequent  inferiority' of  our 
competitors,  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
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warm  and  comforting  benevolence,  which  rejoices  to  promote 
the  welfare,  and  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs,  of  every  human 
individual.  Fhis,  perhaps,  is  true.  Hut  in  all  cafes,  where  neither 
alternative  is  free  from  objedlion,  we  muft  be  content  to  choofe 
that  where  the  objedlion  is  counterbalanced  by  the  weightier 
convenience.  So  in  this  inftance,  when  we  con lider  the  na¬ 
tural  averfion  of  man  from  labour  and  difficulty,  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  incitements  are  necefiary  to  call  forth  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions,  and  that  oftentimes  fervkes  the  moft  important,  and 
works  the  moft  beneficial,  would  never  be  performed,  were  they 
not  to  be  compenfated  by  other  reward  than  the  fatisfadtion  of 
performing  them,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  admit  the  propriety,  if 
not  the  neceifity,  of  additional  incentives,  and  to  overlook  the 
diTproportionate  evil  of  partially  encouraging  that  exclufive  fel- 
filhnefs,  which,  in  a  degree  of  more  or  lefs,  muft* always  ne- 
ceffarily  exift  in  us.  And,  perhaps,  no.  mode,  of  emulation  is 
Icfs  liable  to  the  general  objeftion,  or  more  redeemed  by  the 
particular  convenience,  than  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
young  ftudents  of  our  liniverfities  by  literary  premiums  for  diftin- 
guifticd  attainments.  The  time  of  life  at  which  young  men  are 
fent  to  thefe  feminaries,  dangerous  from  the  enchantment  of  no¬ 
velty,  from  the  firft  pofleffion  of  themfelves,  and  the  fudden 
change  from  real  boyhood  to  reputed. manhood;  the  temp  ations 
to  which,  they  are  expofed  from  the. mighty  force  of  untamed 
paflions,  many  and  ftrong ;  the  example  of  each  others  weak- 
nelfes,  always  more  powerful  as  well  as  more  common  than  the 
example  of  their  forbearance;  and,  above  all,  the  formidable 
ftrength  which  their  follies  derive  froni_the  authority  and  coun¬ 
tenance  of  numbers — how  may  all  thefe  b::  refitted,  if  noi  by 
tn  equivalent  in  honour  for  the  facrifice  of  fancied  recreations^ ; 
foot  by  fome  portion  of  an  exclufive  and  fuperior  fame  in  re- 
juital*for  the  joys  of  equal  fellowship,  nnd  of  a  Carelefs  range 
trough  unknown,  and  therefore  coveted,  pleafures  f  Perhaps 
fe  could  extraft  a  confeffion  from  the  preface  to  the  work  be- 
we  us,  not  inappofite  to  the  illuftrauon  of  this  fentiment,  nor 
mfit  to  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  and  u’ilicy  of  thefe  public 
awards  which  we  are  now  confidering  The  paflage  we 


I  •  Quod  autem  ad  me  attinet,  etfi,  cum  Cantabrigiae  degerera,  ab 
hac  conteniione  animi,  vel  liberal!  obledlaticne,  tempus  meum 
t  w  omnind  orane  abhorruit,  nec  voluptatis  illeccbris  totum  me  irrs- 
pafTus  fum,  minime  tamen  diffimulavcrim,  fuilTe  in  illo  cgrriculo 
►•4oram  meorum,  ubi  inter  carceres  et  metas  inierdum  hseferim. 
B^vero  piget  me  pudetque  memlnifle,  quot  ego  horaa,  bonas  illas 
V«enQ  ct  nulla  arte  revocabiles,  inter  nugas  et  ifkepiias  male  collo- 
SxpCf  quod  potui^  non  volui.  Sspc,  fi  quid  pauld  feli- 
B^  tentatum  vellcni,  &c.  &c. 
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allude  to  is  replete  with  that  moral  tafte,  and  breathes  that  pure 
and  candid  fpirit  of  refined  fenfibility,  which  is  eminently  con. 
fpicuous  in  fundry  parts 'of  the  work  before  us.  We  think  it 
not  improbable  that  Mr.Tweddcll  had  in  his  mind  a  pafl'agc  of 
the  fame  kind  in  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  difTertation  on  the  true  ufe 
of  retirement  and  ftudy,  which  he  who  can  read  without  fond- 
nefs  and  delight  muft  have  a  lamentable  defeat  in  his  moral 
conftru£lion 

H  That  thcfe  public  incitements  to  ftudy  have  had  a  happy  effefl 
upon  the  author  of  the  Prolufiones  Juveniles,  we  cannot  doubt; 
1  and  we  think  it  fortunate  for  himfelf,  that  he  did  not  feel,  at  bis 
entrance  upon  an  academical  career,  thofe  fentiments  of  indif. 
ference  for  honours  and  diftindtion,  which  he  at  length  profefl'es 
towards  the  end  of  the  book,  in  his  effay  upon  tranquillity,  p.  163, 
We  cannot,  in  ftiort,  periuade  ourfelves  that  confequences  othtr 
than  the  moft  propitious  are  likely  to  rcfult  from  fuch  opportuni- 
ties  afforded  to  young  men  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  the 
midft  of  their  cotemporaries,  by  means  of  rewards  proportioned 
to  the  degrees  of  their  proficiency,  and  by  that  praife. which 
ought  ever  to  attend  upon  the  fuccefsful  exertion  of  fiiperior  ta* 
lents.  ‘Nor  is  it  the  Icaft  part  of  the  merit  of  thefe  inftitutions, 
that  the  means  of  unworthy  preference  and  partiality,  could  fuch 
a  feeling  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  academical  judges,  are  effeduailj 
precluded  by  the  concealment  of  each  name  till  the  decificn  is 
palled  upon  each  excrcife ;  and  'again  by  the  revifal  which  that 
decifion  muO,  in  fome  meafure,  undergo  in  a  fubfequent  re 
hearfal  before  the  univerfity  at  large.  The  delicacy  of  unfuc 
cefsful  candidates  is  thus  ‘Confulted,'as  they  are  under  no  rc- 
ceffity  of  revealing  their  names,  and  the  ambition  of  the  fortu 
nate  ftill  farther  gratified  by  a  public  exhibition  before  the  0’ 
and  the  young. 


•  *  This  love  and  this  defire  I  have  fek  all  my  life,  and  I  am  nc 
^  quite  a  firanger  to  this  indufiry  and  application;  There  has  bee 
‘  foroething  always  ready  to .  whifper  in  my  cari  whilft  1  ran  tfc 
•  coorfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs,^ 


Solve  fenefeentem  mature  fiuius  equum. 


i 

Bat  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socrates,  whifpered  fo  foftly 
that  very  often  1  heard  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of  thofe  paffionsb 
which  I  was  tranfpbrted.  Some  calmer  hours  there  were :  in  thei 
1  hearkened  to  him.  Refledion  had  often  its  turn,  and  the  Ic^ 
of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of  knowledge,  have  never  quite  abandon^ 
me.  1  am  not,  therefore,  entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I 
lead ;  and  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  I  promife  myfelf  more  fadi 
fiidion  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  than  1  ever  knew  in  the  former.' 
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The  gentleman,'  whofc  academical  pmlufions  we  fllall  now 
proceed  to  critici fc,*  has  had  a  very  uniifual  and  fingiilar  inare  of 
this  kind 'tif  diftintSion^  He  has  collefted  them*  together  anti 
puWiQied  them.  They  confift  of  thirteen  prize  compofitioni 
on  varioos  fiibjefls,  in  various  languagesj  in  profe  and  in  verft. 
Two  of  thefc  ^rc  ih  Greek  verfe,  and  Sapphic  metre;  onfe  is  i 
Latin  Alcaic  odt;  and  two  others  contain,  each  of  them,  twb 
Epigrams,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin.  Thefe  five  poetical  comd 
(^fitions  Were  rewarded  with  five  gold  medals,  three  of  Which 
arc  dnnoally  prx)pofed  to  the  univerfity.  The  firft  year  Mr, 
Tweddell  had  the  whole  three  adjudged  to  him,  and  two  out  of 
three  in  the  fucceedirig  one.  Of  the  remaining  eight,  fix  are  iri 
Latin  profe,  and  two- in  Englilh  profe.  They  are  introduced 
byia  very  clegant,>  claffical,  and  modeft  preface,  in  which 
explains  the  nature  of  the.cbmpofitions,  and  the  motives.bf  pub¬ 
lication.  Annexed  to»thts  is  Prolufionum  Catalbg*us ;  in  Which 
the  particular  occafion,  and  the  date  of  each  exercife,  is  ex¬ 
plained^  the  order  of  the  arrangement  fet  forth,  and  the  ihfiitu« 
lion  and  form  of  each  prize  perfpicuoufly' detailed.*  '  • 

,  We  (hall  extract  from  this  publication  fpecimens  of  Mr. 
TweddclPs  ftyle  of  writing  and  of  thinking  iu  the  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  fome  of  the  different  modes  in  which  they  have 
been* employed.  A  proof,  of  his.ftill  in  the  Greek  Sapphic  ode 
may  .be  better  drawn  from/No.  8,ithah  from  the  ode  vyith  which 
the  work  commences,  i  The  fubjeU^  is  yuvenutn  curau 
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.  Wc  have  not  feleSed  thefc  ftanzas  as  pre-eminently  beautiful 
above  the  reft,  but  as  a  fair  fpecimen  of  a  compofition  polTefling, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  an  even  and  equal  title  to  our 
fincereft  and  fulieft  commendation.  The  purfuits  of  youth,  as 
well  thofe  which  he  reprobates  as  thofe  which  he  extols,  are  de- 
feribed  with  the  fancy  and  the  powers  of  a  real  poet.  There  is 
a  natural  and  fimple  elegance  in  every  ftanza,  which  befpeaks  a 
mind  converfant  in  thole  graces  of  thought  and  di6lion  which 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  tragedians.  And  there  is 
’  fometimes  a  warmth  and  an  enthuilafm  which,  had  it  not  iflued 
from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  had  never  come  home,  as  it  does, 
to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Perhaps,  if  we  are  more  pleafed 
with  one  part  than  another  of  this  ode,  they  are  the  lines  de- 
feriptive  of  the  effects  of  love  in  a  youthful  bofom,  of  the  caufes 
which^give  birth  to  this  myfterious  palEon,  and  of  the  fubtle 
modes  of  its  refined  and  fpiritual  operation. 

[  To  be  continued. '] 


Art.  XII.  J  Treatifcy  /hewing  the  Intimate  Connexion  that  fub- 
jyis  between  Agriculture  and  Chemijlry.  Addrejfed  to  the  CuU 
tivator ^  the  ooll^  to  the  Proprietors  of  Fens  and  Peat  Mojfes^  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and' to  the  Proprietors  of  JVeJi  India 
‘  EJlates.  By  the  Eari  of  Dundonald.  pp.  252.  4to.  il.  is. 
boards.  Edwards,  New  Bond  Street.  London,  1795. 

[  Continued  from  out  Number 

this  valuable  and  ingenious  work  we  now  proceed  to  give 
fome  (pecimens:  <  • 

'  ‘OXYGENATION. 

^  f  "  UJ 

*  By  the  combination  of  pure  air  with^  inflammable  fubftanccs, 

particular  acids  are  formed,  with  the  peco^ar  bafes  oft  thofe  acids 
contained  in  inflammable  fabftances.  .The  acids,  as  they  are  formed, 
combine  either  with  the  calcareous  matter  of  the.  vegeubles,  or  with 
other  calcareous  matter  in  the  foil,  forming  falts,  which  for  the  moit 
part  arc  very  infoluble.  . 

^  The  procefs  of  putrcfaftlon  is  always  accompanied  by  that  of 
oxygenation ;  but  oxygenation  may  be,  and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in* 
dependent  of  putrefadion. 

•  To  this  procefs  of  oxygenation,  the  continuance  of  vegetable 
matter  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  principally  to  be  aferibed ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  peat  mofles,  fens,  and  morafies,  as  well  as  in  moll  foil’i 
but  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  have  long  been  under  cultivation.  The 
indellru£tlble  fiate  of  vegetable  matters,  under  thefe  circumfUnce^i 
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and  their  conftant  accretion,  maybe  referred  to  the  infoluble  com¬ 
pounds  produced  by  the  adioa  of  pure  air  on  thcfe  inflammable 
fubflances. 

^  Theinfolability,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  this  fyftem,  adopted  by 
nature,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  one  more  completely  folu* 
blc,  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  putrcfadlion,  or  oxygenation,  had  pof- 
fefled  the  power  of  rendering  all  the  vegetable  matter,  by  a  fpcedy 
procefs,  foluble  in  water,  two  pernicious  confequences  mull  have  fol- 
lowed :  the  rains  would  have  waihed  down  fuch  extra£l»  and  foluble 
matters,  as  fall  as  formed,  into  the  rivers  and  fprings,  contaminat¬ 
ing  the  waters,  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  exiftence  of  fiihes^ 
or  for  the  ufe  of  terreftrial  animals.  The  fea,  in  procefs  of  time» 
would  thereby  receive  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  produce  of  the 
dry  land,  and  the  earth  would  ultimately  become  barren,  confiding 
alone  of  the  Ample  earths,  without  any  admixture  of  vegetable  mat-  * 
ter;  confequently  there  could  be  no  accumulation  of  this  fubdance 
on  the  furface,  as  is  the  cafe  to  an  immenfe  degree  at  prefent.  As 
fuch  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  prefent  incomplete  procefs* 
of  putrefaftion,  oxygenation,  or  folution  of  organic  bodies;  has  been 
eftablifiied  by  the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  for  wife  and  benevo¬ 
lent  purpofes ;  efpecially  when  it  lhall  be  underllood,  that  the  appa¬ 
rent  imperfe^ions  of  this  (to  a  certain  degree)  infoluble  fyllem  are, 
as  they  refpedl  agriculture  and  vegetation,  to  be  remedied,  when  ne- 
ceflary,  by  the  ingenuity  and  induftry  of  man. 

■  *  A  frequent  expofure  of  frefli  furfaces  to  the  adion  of  the  air,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  fallowing,  *will, /by  promoting  oxygenation,  increafe 
the  infolubility  of  vegetable  matters  contained  in  the  foil. 

‘  INERT  VEGETABLE  MATTER,  or  PEAT. 

.  ‘  Inert  vegetable  matter,  or  peat,  is,  for  thle  mod  part,  formed 
of  the  remains  of  aquatk^  vegetables,  or  of  thofe  vegetables  which 
generally  grow  in  humid  or  moiil  fituations.  Their  nourilhment 
and  growth  arc  promoted  by  atmofphcric  air,  by  the  decompofition 
of  water,  and  by  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  folution,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  mod  water.  Thefe  fubftances  alone,  according  to  the  ana- 
l)fl*es  of  vegetables  already  given,  are  fufBcient  to  account  for  the 

![rowth^*6f  fuch  aqofatic  vegetables,  and  the  accumulation  on  the 
arfaoe  of  the  earth  of  fuch*  matter  forming  peat  mofles  and  fens. 

•’•  Trees  of  a  confiderable  fixe  have  been  frequently  found  at  the 
bottom  of  peat  moflfes,  with  the  appearance  of .  having  been  cut 
down,  or  in  part  afted  on  by  fire.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
thepeai^mofs  itfclf  did  not  give  birth  to,  or  fuppprt  the  growth  of 
luCh  trees;  ‘but«  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the  deflruflion  of  foreds, 

I  in  confequence  of  natural  caufes,  fire  or  war,  the  trees  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  caufing  a  doppage  of  the  waters  in  their  paflTage 
to  the  fea,  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  aquatic  vegetables  already 
deferibed,  had  formed  thofe  extenfive  peat  modes  and  fens,  which  in 
their  natural  date,  are  of  all  foils  the  mod  unproduflive,  but  which 
VO  the  mod  fertile  when  improved. 

A  a  3 
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f  P^at  is  very  retentive  of  reclining  it  it)  a 

lar  to  ('fUt  of  a  fpuDge.  At  no  tUne«  therefore*  in  tbi$  htt.Uii4.Mnd 
northern  climate,  can  fuch  foils  be  divefled  of  their  fuperabupdant 
pipportion  ot  moiiiuie  with  which  they  coarge^  themfelyes  in  the  au- 
tofnn*  fprirg,  and  w  iucr,  as  well  as  during  the  peciodic*^d  rains  in 
r  he  fun’s  rays,  or  oryii^g  winds*  during  the  fuouner  iea« 
fon,  are  ej^erted  in  conveying  away,  by  evaporation,  this  iurplus 
mpfi^urc ;  and  as  heat  is  known  .to  be  ablUa^d  from  bodies,  and 
cold  generated  by  evaporation,  heuce  efieAs  will  arift  injuriotu^  not 
only  to  climate,  but  likcwiic  to  vegetation  in  general ;  but  more  ef- 
pecially  fo  tofucb  plants  as  require  a  greater  degree  of  beat  >  and 
nouriihment,  tiian  foils  of  the  above  deihription  will  admit  ofi  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  thefe  injurious  effeds  on  vegetation  will  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  even  to  the  drier  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  fi^ch  fens 
or  mofles. 

\  The  draining,  reclaiming,  and  cultivating,  lands  fo  circiun 
lUpced,  mufi  appear  not  only  important  from  the*great  value  of  fuch 
lands  when  reclaimed,  but  liicewife  from  the  effeds  that  fuch  drainage 
would  have  on  the  climate,  temperature,  and  vegetation  of  the  ad 
jacent  country.  .  ‘  . 

‘  Peat  is  an  inflammable  fubftancei  confequently  capable  of.  com 
bjaipg  with  pure  air,  or  oxygen,  and  of  becomlngt oxygenated;  a 
procefs.already  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  treatife.  The. 
furface  of  peat  moffes,  or  what  is  molt  expofed  to  the  adion  of 
air,  is  capable  of  becoming"  xupfp.  oxygenated  than  the  under 

ftratum.  ,  ^ 

•  l‘hc  oxygenation  of  peat,  add  indeed  the  combination  of  pure 
air  or  oxygen  with  inflammable  fablteiifes/ ^renders  fuch  fubftances 
lefs  inflammable,  a  proetk  analogous  to  ^hat’of  combuftion :  in  both 
cafes  faline  compoutids  are  formed,’ which  are  uninflammable. 

*  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  ioflamimble^bodies,  when  expofed 

to  air;  lofe  their  combuflibility,  it  being  evident,  that  fuch  matters 
as  had  faturated*  themfelves  with  a  full  proportion  pf  vi^l  air,  or 
oxygen,  are  incapable  afterwards  of  combining  with  a  greater.quan- 
tity,’and  confequently  inuft  be  uninflarnmablc,-.  On  this  ^cepunt/the 
upper  ftratum  of  peat  moffes  is  generally  thrown  afide  when  pteats  are 
dug  for  fuel.  ‘  ^  ^ 

5  The  longer  peat  mofs  is  kept  expoftd  to  altr  thfe  lefs  Toluble  it 
becomes,  and' ultimately  imparts  no  colour  4?o ‘water ;  whi!rt  '‘pea{ 
newly  formed,  or  in  a  lefs  degree  oxygenat^i^  imparts  a  colour  to 
water'  which  will  be  found  to  contain  the  extradiveTaline  matters  of 
^Ih  or  lefs  decayed  vegetables-  '«  •  *  ^  b  • 

^  ^  It  is  owing  to  this  folution  in  'water  that 'no  alkaline  fajt  is 
procured*  from  the  afties  of  peat,  decayed  vegetables,  or  water 
foaked  wood,  '*  ' 

‘  In  peat  moATes  there  are  frequently  fprings  of  mineral  water, 
which  contain' in  folution  faline  and  ferruginous  matters.  Hence  the 
afhes  of  peat,  bciides  the  earthy  matter  (con^fting  for  the  moft 
part  of  pholphat  of  lime),  contain  likewife  phofphat  of  iron,  gyp* 
fum,  Epfcm  fait,  and  green  vitriol ;  and  thefe  in  different  proportions, 
v  ‘  ‘  •  according 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  peat,  and  circumdances  under  which 
it  had  been  formed.  Hence  alfo  the  aihes  of  different  kinds  of  peat 
will  have  different  when  ufed  as  manures,  or  top^drcflings,  to 
ground. 

*  The  decayed  remains  of  vegetables,  called  in  this  treatife  Ux^rt 
vegetable  matter,  abundantly  contained  in  many  foils,  eipecially 
tbofe  which  have  been  much  manured,  and  long  under  cultivation, 
are  in  all  fefpeAs  fimilar  to  peat,  and  capable,  like  peat,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  oxygenation  and  infolubility ;  a  procefs  pro* 
rooted  by  fallowing,  or  the  expofure  of  freih  furfaccs  to  the  aoion 
of  air. 

*  A  method  of  rendering  thefe  inert  vegetable  matters  conducive 
to  vegetation,  will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  when  the 
application  of  faline  matters  to  different  foils  is  difeuffed.’ 

We  (hall,  in  our  next  Number,  give  a  few'other  extrsuSis^ 
tending  to  (hew  how  much  and  how  eafily  the  chemical  difeo- 
veries  of  our  noble  author  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the 
improvement  in  agriculture  in  all  its  different  .branches  and  ap* 
pendages ;  the  raifing  of  various  crops,  the  iinprovement  gf 
pallure  and  meadow  grounds,  the  nourifhment  of  horfes,  cattle^ 
poultry,  See.  The  prefent  age  has  not  produced,  by  the  energy 
of  one  mind,  fo  great  a  number  of  ufeful  difeoveries,  as  thofe 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  And  we  feeb 
the  higheft  fatisfadion  in  being  affured  by  the  firft  chemifts, 
who  are  alfo  men  of  the  ‘moft  refpedlable  charaders  and  fitu- 
ations  in  life,  that  a  method  of  making  alkali,  that  will  reduce 
the  price  of  that  important. article  more  than  one  third,  and  for 
which  Lord  Dundonald  has  obtained  a  patent,  may  perhaps  re- 
ward  him  with  fortune  as  .well  as  hi^h  reputation.*— It  is  a  pity 
that  in  this  great,  opulent,  manufacturing,' and  commercial  na¬ 
tion,  that  depends  fo  much  on  mechanical  invention  for  being 
able  to  command  foreign  markets,  the  rewards  of  fuch  inventors 
as  this  worthy  and  truly  patriotic  nobleman  (hould  be  in  any 
degree  precarious.  In  France,  the  ruling  powers,  in  the  midft 
of  confulion  and  alarms,  encourage  and  reward  every  new  and 
ufefuljdifcovery,,  and  even  project;  and,  in  the  public  feryice, 
the  fruits  appear  of  fo  wife  a  policy.  In  thi^^  country  the  com- 
Qipn  oft  prbje£tor%is,  to  lofe  their  private  elta.e  by  endea** 
voting  to  caxry  into  execution  fome  plan,  that,  with  due  en¬ 
couragement  from  government,  might. have  produced  a.a  affluent 
fortune  to  tbemfelves,  aiid  a  great  accefflon  of  revenue  to  the 
public. 

To  be  continued.  3 
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Art*  XIII.  j1  Treatife  on  Magnetifm  in  Theory'  and  PraHice ; 
iwiih  original  Experiments^  By  Tiberius  Cavallo^  F.  R.  5.  The 
Sttond  Edition^  with  a  Supplements  pp.  334.  8yo.  befides  an 
Index  and  Two  large  Copper- plates,  containing  above  Forty 
*  engraved  Figures,  Price  7s.  The  Supplement  to  the  pre- 
fent  Edition,  conlifting  of  72  Pages,  and  Four  Plates,  Price 
.ts«  6d.  Diily*  London,  1795* 


X.  ♦ 


^T^HE  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Cavallo^s  Treatife  on  Magnetifm 
differs  from  the  firft  by  the  addition  only  of  the  fupple- 
ment,  which,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  poflefTors  of  the  firft 
edition,  is  fold  by  itfelf  as  well  as  with  the  treatife. 

This  fupplement  contains  five  papers  and  four  copper-plates. 
The  firft  paper  is  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  Caufe  of  the  Fariation^ 
of  the  Magnetic  Needle ;  which  was  communicated  to  the  au¬ 
thor  by  Mr.  Lorimer,  agreeably  to  a  promife  expreffed  in  a 
letter  of  the  latter  gentleman  to  the  former,  as  may  be  feen  in 
page  336  of  the  treatife.  As  this  fame  paper  has  been  alfc  pub- 
lifhed  "in  Dr.  Lorimer^s  Eflay  on  Magnetifm,  due  notice  will 
be  taken  of  it  in  the  review  of  the  faid  eflay. 

"The  fecond  article  in  Mr^,Cavallo^s  fupplement  is  a  very 
moderate  examination  of  IVftV  Bennetts  hafty  and  erroneous 
remarks  concerning  fome  magnetical  difeoveries  of  Mr.  Ca- 
vallo.  The  Rev.  A.  Bennet,  as  appears  from  a  paper  of  his, 
which  is  inferted  in  the  Philo(^)hicalvTranfadions  for  the  year 
*1792,  endeavoured  to  repeat  fome  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavallo’s; 
but  Iraving  ufed  very  inadequate  inftruments,  he  could  not  ob- 
fcrvc  the  phenomena  difeovered  by  Mr,  Cavallo,  and  therefore 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  cauLs^of  Mr.  Cavallo*s  fup- 
pofed  miftakes ;  in  doing  which  Mr.  Bennet  difplays  a  go^ 
d^^  of  pedantic  reafoning,  accompanied  with  a  veryifUperfkial 
kriowledge  of  the  fubjedl.  Mr«  CavalloiIhews,^in  a  concife 
tMt  Mr.  Bennet’s  reafoning,  as.weli  as  his  experiments, 
is  erroneous  and  inconclufive.*  .•  " 

‘  The  third  paper  of  the  fupplement  contains  the  defcrip^iori  ’of 
a  new.  variation  compafs  invented  by  Mr.  Cavallo,  with  r  view 
to-  render  that  fort  of  inftrument  more  fimple,  more  accurate, 
and  lefs  expenfive.  This  inftrument,  as  it  appears  from  a  com- 
parifon  of  its  defeription  with  the  deferiptions  of  fimilar  hrftru* 
n^nts,  and  alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  competent  judges,  who 
h^ve  feen  and  ufed  it,  feems  to  anfwer  the  objedls  intended  by 
it^  inventor.  I'he  principal  improvement,  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  inftrument,  is,  to  meafure  the  minutes,  or  the  fubdivifions 
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of  the  circle,  by  means  of  a  microfeope  furniflied  with  a  mother- 
of-pearl  micrometer,  which  had  been  lilcewife  invented  by  Mr* 
Cav^loTome  time  before,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  8ift  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  as  well  as  in  a  feparate  pamphlet. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  contain  extrafts  of  two  curious 
old  letters,  relative  to  the  general  fubjeft  of  magnetifm,  and 
particularly  to  the  difeovery  of  the  mariner’s  compals. 

In  the  laft  paper  the  author  makes  fome  concife,  clear,  and 
conclufive  remarks  on  the  methods  of  afeertaining  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  places  by  means  of  magnetical  inftruments;TQme 
of  which  methods  have  been  very  lately,  with  too  much  confix 
dence,  offered  to  the  public.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Cavallo  avoids 
mentioning  any  names,  but  fimply  contents  himfelf  with  "point¬ 
ing  out  che  nature  of  the  lubje£i,  and  the  various  reafohs  which 
evidently  render  fuch  attempts  extremely  difficult,  and  the  fchemes 
which  have  been  propofed  exceedingly  drfeClive. 


Art.  XIV.  j1  Concife  EJfay  on  Magnetifm*^  with  an  Account  of 
the  Declination  and  Inclination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  \  and  an 
Attempt  to  afeertain  the  Caufe  of  the  Variation  thereof  By  fohn 
Lorimer.  Al.  D.  and  F.  R.  EcUnb.  pp.  34.  4C0.  Fadcn. 
London,  1795.  j.  ^  ^ 

T\R.  Lorimer’s  concife  Effay  on  Magnetifm  is  a  work  calcu- 
^  lated  to  give  a  familiar, ♦  clear,  and  fhort  view  of  the  fubjed 
of  magnetifm ;  but  principally  of  the  nature  and  theory  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  or  mariner’s  compafs. 

Much  praife  is  due  to  the  author  for  having  fully  anfwefed 
thofe  purpofes,  and  for  his  ^peculiar  clearnefs  and  accuracy. 
Notwithtonding  the 'cOncifenefs  of  this  work,  an  attentive' 
reader  will  find  in  it  miuch  more  information  than  he  might  at 
firft  fight  be  led  to  expect,  which  is  principally  owing  to 'the 
numerous  notes  judicioufly  interfperfed. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  new  theory  of  the  variation  of 
the^magnetic  needle,  or,  as  the  author  modeftly  names  itj^j/n 
Attempt  to  explain  the  Caufe  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle*  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  peruung,  and  of  pro¬ 
perly  confidering  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  will  be  convinced, 
at  the  author  has  by  no  means  indulged  his  fancy,  or  framed 
ial  buildings  upon  chimerical  foundations ;  but  that  he  has 
ridly  adhered  to  fails.  Having  followed  the  analogy  which  is 
inted  out  by  nature  itfelf,  and  after  a  long  and  attentive  coni- 

deration 
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li4cr9Uon  of  all  the  phenomena  (with  which  he  feems  to  be 
ex^edingly  well  acquainted],  Dr.  Lorimer  has  formed  a  theory 
whifh  muft  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  dedu£U6h  from  fa£ls, 
ra^er  than  as  a  fuppofition  merely  hypothetical.  ,  ^  ^ 


‘  i  *  ♦  ^ 

AfcTi^XV.  An  Inveftigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
jtf'tbs  Progrefs  of  Reaftny  from  Senfe  to  Science  and  Pbilofcphy, 
Rjiffastus  Huttaxy  M.  D.  and  F.  ^  S.  Edin.  410.  3  vols. 
tdioburgh,  1794. 
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IN  the  9th  feflion  theJDoftor  goes  on  to  inveftigatc  ‘  the  na 
‘  tore  of  matfcr,  as  the  principles  of  perceived  olyedls,  or 
*  externjd  things/  in  the  following  method  :  Chap.  I.  Of  Power 
as  a  fudgment  of  our  Mind.  Chap.  II.  Of  F^wer  as  a  Caufe. 
Chap.  IIJ.  Of  Power  as  refiding  in  Subjiance.^  and  of  Subjtance  as 
Jupporting  ^alities.  Ch^p*  IV.  Of  the  Balance  of  Powers^  i 
that  State  of  Things  which  is  cotifedered  as  Reft.  Chap.  V.  Of 
the  Relation  that  is  to  be  found  between  Power  and  Matter^  in 
order  to  under ftand  the.  Meaning  ' of  tiufe  Terms. — The  general 
conclufion  which  he  draws  from  this  invcHigation  is,  ‘  that  mat 
^  ter,  confidered  as  a  thing  external  in*  relation  to  our  mind,  is 
other  than  power  tp  or  produce  ^  ch^gc  \  for  wc  know 
it  in, np  other  light/  JHence  (fays  he)  it  will  appear,  that 
thfcre  stre  conceived  two  diftind  f^)ecies  of  powers,  one  perfonal, 
proper  to  our  mind  or  will,  and  of  which  we  are  confeious ;  the 
Qth^r  external,  judged  by  analogy  from  perceived  things,  and 
tkus  concluded  as  a  caufe  for  aaipos  which  do  not  follow  in 
Cfpnfequence  of  our  wdl  or  proper  pqtyer.  diftindion 

oi  things  natur4  and  things  human  \  and  thus,  aa  powcir.  and 
matter  are  found  to  mean  the  (ame  things  matter  being  properly 
tbe>  thing,  and  power  the  attribute  ther^fi  fo  external  power  cr 
O^QieiKy  means  nature,  in  contradiftindion  <to  that 
which  we  polTeis  as  the  caufe. of  events  that  may  be  perceived 
fi'nm  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  there  ds  a  general  dif 
tifidiqn  of  things  internal  and  externa),  of  mind  and  natter ;  of 
^ipaa  perfonai  and  human,  and  tbofe  that  are  natural  as  flowing 
%Oin  anpther  mind,  at  leaft  from  fometbing  which  has  power 
Had,  in  like  m^ner  as  we  a^e  coidcious  is  the  caie  with 
gerd  to  our-  own  naincL  ^ 

Scwlioa 
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Sefijop  Xth.  ‘  Of^that  wbicby  In  the  Language  of  Scienee^^ 

«  is  termed  Nature.' — Chap.  1.  Nature  as  a  %erm  examined.^ 
In  thiis  chapter  the  Doctor  (hews,  that  wh^t  is  in  general  meant 
hy  the  term,  nature,  is  ^  certain  being  interpofed  between  the  - 
f^perintending  Mind,  or  firft  Caufe,  and  thofe  effe^Sls  of  ppwer 
which  we  perceive;  that  this  being  is  altogether  inoaginary^ 
aeated  by  hum>vn  fancy  in  reafoning  analogically  from  what 
appears,  but  not  reafoning  flriftly  according  to  fcience;  and 
concludes  with  the  following  pbfcrvation :  ^  Thus  we  (hall  fte, 

‘  that  there  is  propriety  in  the  ufe  pf  thefe  feveral  terms,  Qod 
.and  Nature,  in  our  difcoiirfe.  Qod  is  an  idea  too  great,  land 
*  too  abftra£i,  to  be  employed  on  all  occafions,  where  it  might 
be  required  without  the  fubilitute  of  nature,  which  is  a  certain 
limitation  of  that  compreheafivc  and  abftrad:  idea.  Nothing 
would  be  more  unbecoming  in  a  philofopher  than  tp  be  en^- 
ploying  conftanrly  the  term  God  in  ther> place  of  Nature;  for- 
God  infinite  and  unchangeable)  while  that  which  a  natural 
philofopher  is  ernployed  in  confidering  is  always  limited  and 
changing.  At  the  fame  time,  nothing  would  be  more  un* 
worthy  of  a  philofopher,  chan  npt  to  know  that  this  term  Na¬ 
ture,  which  he  fo  properly  employs,  is  only  a  creature  of  bis 
fancy,  and  no  exifting  thing;  for,  ultimately,  every  extftence 
is  to  be  refolved,  on  the  one  hand,  into  our  mind,'  which 
knows,  and  whi  h  learns  to  fprm  defign ;  and,  qn  the  other^ 
into  that  infiiute  Being,  and  fuperintending  Mind,  which  is 
.the  author  of  our  knowledge/  and  the  caufe  of  our  power  and 
wifdom  ’-r; — In  the  zA  Chapter  he  inquires^  is  to  he 
ierjlood  by  the  Syjietn  of  Nature.  His  opinions  on  this  fubje^ 
wOl  be  undprftood  from  the  following  paffage:  *  There  is  z 
‘  fyftem  of  the  heavens,  ^and  a  fyftem  of  the  earth;  in  each  of 
thefp  may  be  diftinguifhed  feveral  fyftems.  Nevertheleft,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  form  but  one  fyftem  of  things,  and  this 
comprehenfive  fyftem  is  but  a  part  of  nature ;  for  am  /  not  ifi  ^ 
nature?  and  is  not  vaj* knowledge  natural  ?  But  my  knowledge 
iurely  is  no  part  nf  ftie  material  fyftem,  otherwife,  what  is  iha- 
ihcaiiing  of  that  diftinftion  which  is  generally  naade  of  mattet" 
aftdmihd?  Thus^  it  will  appear  that  the  fyftem  of  nature 
tnoft  indude  the  fyftem  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  fyftem  of 
triirtd3^"^Therefore  whatever  (hall  be  conciuded'as  the  nature 
of*  matter  and  hiind,  the  fubjeft  of  matter  and  that  of  mind, 
otivift  be  comprehended  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  coniidered  at 
the  general  fyftem.  '  And  thus  it  is  impoffiblc  to  give  a  juft^ 
idea  of  the  dcfign  of  nature^  in  treating  of  only  one  of  thofe' 
different*  parts  of  Nature’s  fyftem^  For,  if  the  material  fyfteoi' 
Ihall  be  confidered  as  a  thing  Mutually  :  ftibfifting  in  a  certain 
nunneii  which  is  the  fubje^t  of  our  knowledge,  ^en  to  what 

‘  purpofe 
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^  purpofe  has  Nature  formed  that  defign  ?  Muft  it  not  be  an- 
^  fwered,  that  it  is  for  minds,  fuch  as  ours,  to  know  it.-^Hence 

*  knowledge,  1.  r.  human  knowledge,  is  part  of  Nature’s 

*  f/ftem. — If,  again,  the  intelledJual  fyftem  ftiall  be  coiifidered 
as  the  work  of  Nature,  operating  according  to  defign,  then, 
where  arc  the  means  employed  in  order  to  attain  this  known 

^  end  ?  In  this  cafe  muft  it  not  be  anfwered,  that  material 

*  fhings  are  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  informing  mind? 
‘  Htiice  material  things  are  alfo  a  part  of  Nature’s  fyftem; 

*  otberwife  there  would  cither  be  an  end  without  means,  or 
^  means  without  an  end ;  and  this  could  not  form  the  fyftem  of 

*  a  wife  and  confiftent  defign,  fuch  as  is  to  be  afcribt  d  to  Na- 

*  ture,tor  the  fuperintendiiig  mind.  In  taking  a  geiicral  view 
^  of  nature,  we  therefore  find  it  neceflary  to  include  both  the 

*  material  and  die  intellectual  fyftem;  ana  thefc,  however  feve- 
^  rally  to  be  confidered  in  our  limited  capacity,  a  partial 
^  inveftigation,  compofe  one  fyftem  in  philofophy,  which  is  the 

*  muft  advanced  ftate  of  human  underftanding.’ 

Seifliou  Xlth.  ‘  The  Ideas  of  Mailer  and  Motion  as  Principles 

*  in  the  Explanation  of  natural  Appearances^  examined.^  I'his 

ie£tion  is  compofed  ot  four  chapters.  Chap.  1.  Principles  of 
natural  Body.  Chap.  II.  Application  of  the  Dooirine  to  the  Cafe 
ef  altual  Things,  Chap  III.  General  Ideas  of  Intenjity  in  Power ^ 
and  of  Velocity  in  Motion.  Chap.  iVj.  General  Ideas  with  regard 
to  Quantity  in  Motion^  and  Momentum  in  Bodies. — In  the  follow¬ 
ing  paftage  from  the  laft  chaWex  opr  readers  will  find  a  general 
fummary  of  the  opinions  aav^e4.  fe£tion:  ^  Having 

found,  firft,  that  there  is  not  in  nature  luch  a  thing  as  abfolute 
reft,  this  being  only  in  our  idea  of  fpace ;  2dly,  that  there 
are,  in  natural  bodies,  moving  and  refifting  powers,  continually 
^•aii^Ung  for  a  certain  end^  and  with  determined  intenfity;  and, 
S  l^ly,  that  this  adfual  motion,  and  thofe  powers,  are|mUtualIy 
convertible  when  the  proper  conditions  ppeur  for  this  purpofe, 
jt  will  appear,  that  from  thofe  principle^  ^here  is  hotbing  buti 
^-what  may  be  explained  in  the  f)mem  of  ntwSeriaL things, ^^wherc 
^  motions  apparently  begin  from  nothing,  iand^wherc  things  that 
•.had  moved  ceafe  that  adlion  without  an  ^effort  that  is^ apparent. 
^  In  this  manner,  alfo,  may  be  explained  that, apparent  connexion 

*  which  fubfifts  between  body  and  minds  the  a^ion  "of  mind 
•»  being  a  condition  for  the  motion  or  chiinge  of  body^  and  the 
•^adlion.of  the  external  thing  being  a  condition  for  the  paffion 
•^ or  knowledge  of  mind.— Having  thus  eftablifhed  a  fyftem  of 
^  things  adling  and  fufFering  reciprocally,  we  may  conceive  them 

*  proceeding  from  certain  laws,  and  thus  arriving  at  various 
^  ends,  where  nothing  refts,  but  ail  things  flow :  material  things 

*  in  fpace  which  ;ha8  extenfion  for.  its^  elTence’,  and  ideal  things 
in  time;  which  is  conceived  with  fucceffion.  . 
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*  As  all  things. which  we  conceive  fubfift'orriy  in  idea,*  it  is 
‘  only  inconfiftent  ideas  which  are  to  be  rejefted  from  that 
^  tem  of  nature  of  which  we  are  informed  withal,  or  from 
^  fenfation.  Such  inconfiftent  ideas,  for  example,  are,  ift,  thofe 
<  of  reft  in  material  things.  This  belonging  to  fpace  alone ;  2dly, 
that  of  magnitude  and  figure  fubfilting  externally  in  relation 
to  the  mind,  it  being  only  in  the  mind  that  thofe  ideas  are 
formed ;  3dly,  that  of  motion  which  is  actual  (in  contra* 

^  diftindiion  to  that  which  is  ideal),  being  either  created  at  any 
time  or  even  loft ;  for  this  adtual  thing  mption  and  moving 
power  are  always  commutable.  Laftly,  that  of  mind  having 
immediately  a  power  to  move ;  for  in  the  cafe  where  this  is 
fuppofed,  the  immediate  power  of  mind. is  only  to  will;  and 
then,  in  proper  conditions,  motion  follows  in  consequence  of 
a  moving  power  which  is  in  matter,  that  is,  in  the  thing  which 
is  conceived  as  external,  and  is  not  our  mind,  as  being  a  thing 
‘  of  which  we  are  confeious. 

‘  Having  now  (he  concludes)  anal  fed  the  ideas  of  motioil, 
velocity,  vis  inftta  and  vis  inertia^  refiftance  and  momentum, 
we  have  thus  all  the  principles  which  are  requifite  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  appearances  in  natural  bodies,  by  means  of  what 
are  commonly  called  matter  and  motion  ;  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear, that  volume  and  figure,  as  things  fubluliag  externally, 
are  neceflarily  implied  in  reafoning  from  natural  appearances, 
according  to  the  ftridleft  rules  of  fcience,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  moving  and  refifting  powers,  without  which  we 
cannot  conceive  nature,  /.  e\  neither  the  exiftence  of  mate¬ 
rial  things  nor  the  information  of  our  naind  by  means  of 
fenfation.'  .  ^ 

After  this  long  arid  laborious  inveftigation,  the  Dodlor  re¬ 
turns,  m  Se£l.  Xllth,  to  the  confideration  of  ‘  Science  as  the 
Progrefs  of  the  human  Intelle£t.'  The  views  which  he  gives 
of  the  fubjeft  are  the  following:  Chap.  i.  Science  a  neceffary 
Step  to'TVifdom.  Chap.  2.  The  Do5lrine  illujirated^  in  conjtdtr^ 
in^  that^  iVifdorn  of  Condu^  which  is  peculiar  to  Man.  Chap.^3. 

uman  JVifdom  exemplified  in  Man^s  employing  the  Powers  6f  Na- 
ture  for  ^the  Purpofe  his  Economy  and  Flexure.  Chap.  4.  A 
Itrural  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Intellect  by  Science  to  Philofophy^ 
mfidered  as  the  Perfection  of  the  human  Alind.  Chap.  5.  The 
preceding  DoCtrine  illuflrated  in  djfiinguijhing  Nature  and 
IVifdom  practical  and  that  which  is  perfect^  Minds  merely  animal^ 
ona  thofe  that  are  rational^  InflinCt^  Science^  and  Philofophy. 
Chap.  0.  Dit  ferent  Spheres  to  be  dijiinguijhed  in  general  Science^ 
os  well  as  jk)eral  Branches  in  one  particular  Sphere.— Af  this 
^icle  had  not  already  extended  to  an  unufual  fize,  we  ihould 
bave  been  happy  to  have  given  our  readers  fome  fpecimens  of 

the 
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Of  fuch  an  elegy,  by  a  real  mourner,  we  have  an  examine  in 
the  lamentation  of  the  Duke  of. Rohan  on  the  death  of  Henry  iV. 
of  France,  recorded  in  the  continuation  of  Principal  Watfon^s 
Hiftory.  of  Spain:  of  fuch  an  elegy,  by  a  real  mourner,  or  an 
admirable  poet,  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  King  of 
Wales,  recorded  in  Warrington’s  hihory  of  that  ancient  king^ 
dom*  Ifhe  poem  alluded  to  concludes  thus: 

^  A  while  ril  mourn  Llewellyn  flain. 

And  pour  the  fadly-plaintive  ftrain  : 

A  while  ril  foothe  my  troubled  bread. 

Then  fink  into  eternal  rcll/  ' 

■ 

The  Letters  to  Alcander  are  the  produflion  of  a  delicate,  fccL 
ing,  and  intelligent,  but  woundeJ  .fpirit,  who  feeks  relief  ^ by 
change  of  feenes,  and  by  various  attentions  and  refleclionsj ;  but 
whofe  predominant  catt  of  mind  appears  at  every  turn,  ami 
gives  a  tincl  of  melancholy  to  all  funounding  objects.  Nor  ia 
he  at  pains  to  ftifle  his  emotions,  but  rather  finds  a  fatisH[2trdn| 
according  to  the  conduft  of  the  mind  already  noticed,  in  de- 
feribing,  recording,  and  perpetuating  them. 

The  character  of  thefe  volumes  may  be  caught  by  the  perufid 
of  the  firft  and  the  laft  letter : 


‘  L  E  -E  E  i. 

‘  *^Dl7R  coircfpondeucc  ij'^bcgtin  on  the  terms  on  which'  ybii  re¬ 
quired  it.  You  have  fought'tb’ Withdraw  me  frorti  lonely ‘rh’ufingj, 
and  have  engaged  me,  by  an  intCTCOurfc  of  letter^r  to  make  you  the 

fartaker  of  my  fortows,  my  iludies,'my  entertainments.  Nor  have 
declined  that  corrcfpcmdeiice  to  which  yon  invite  me.  1  am  Weil 
aware  that  motives  of  friend  (hip  have  prompted  this  requefi,  and 
that  by  engaging  me  in  sai  interchange  of  letters,  you  fe^  atti- 
viate  the  furrows  of  a  heart  that  is  ill  at  eafe. 

*  O  Alcander!  the  .fir.fi  bitternefs  of  forrowjs  paft,  and  my  ndod 
H^b>^degrees  acquired  fpme  (hart  of  firmnefs  and  .compofare  ;.btit 
tii'e  world  fiill  appears  to  me  folitn^  and  forlorn.  The  (fnrin^ 
the  fiimmer  return,^  but ‘wl^fe  is  (he,  whofe  pVefence  ret\dem  tHt 
rptihg^aind  the  funnner  delightful?  I  call  my  eyes  aroaAd  on  tfat 
^r^ee  imd  fidds  arrayed  |with  frefh  verdure,  but  the  fair  fpirit  thtfjt 
thofe  gay  (cedes  is  (kd.  In  vain  I  try  to  perfuack  myfetf 
that  it  is  the  fame  face  of  nature  which  1  have  been  accuftomed  to  fit- 
hold  at  this  feafon. 

'  Alas !  what  remains  to  me  of  an  union  fo  pure,  fo  long  prepared, 
lb  lately  accompliftied.  Even  that  tender  boy,  the  pledge  of  our 
ipvea,.  in,  whofe  (miles  1  might  have  found  fome  folace  under  aAic- 
tion,  is  withdrawn  from  me.  The  tomb  has  clofed  over  my  fairefi 
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*  In  the  defolation  In  which  I  am  left,  and  in  that  ftate  of  leifurt 
which  leaves  the  mind  fo  open  to  the  impreflions  of  grief,  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  feek  fome  obje6l  of  entertainment  in  that  correfpondence 
which  you  have  propofed.  Indeed  an  occupation  of  that  kind  be¬ 
comes  in  fome  degree  neceflary.  The  motives  of  intcreft  and  ambi- 
tion,  that  take  fuch  hold  of  others,  and  furnifh  fo  much  employment 
to  the  bufy  fpirits  of  men,  have  little  place  in  my  bread.  The  fame 
calamity  that  bereaved  me  of  the  higheft  pleafures  of  life,  has  alfo, 
in  fome  meafure,  diminilhed  its  cares ;  and  that  income,  whofe  (lender 
amount  might  fill  the  heart  of  a  hufband  and  a  father  with  anxiety,  can 
well  content  my  own  moderate  defires. 

*  Am  I  tedious  in  reprefenting  to  you  the  date  of  my  mind  ?  I  wilh 
not  to  fink  under  calamity,  and  drive  to  call  back  the  reliih  for  life; 
but  1  find  the  talk  difficult.  The  world  appears  to  me  now  an  unim- 
paffioned  feene,  which  I  behold  with  indifference.  Even  the  bands 
that  tied  me  to  the  world  feem  to  be  broken,  and  I  fancy  that  J  be¬ 
long  to  a  higher  and  invifible  fyflem,  in  which  thofe  fair  creatures 
are  placed  on  whom  my  joy  was  fixed.  But  a  large  fpace  of  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  meafure  in  the  opinion  of  men,  lies  before  me,  on  whofe 
long  extent  1  look  forwards  with  regret,  and  even  with  apprehenfion. 
Yet  I  mull  try  to  compofe,  my  mind  to  its  lot,  and  prepare  fome 
cxercife  or  entertainment  that  may  render  the  burden  of  life  lefs 
intolerable. 

*  You  have  prayed  me  to  impart  my  melancholy  thoughts ;  and  my 

heart,  which  holds  its  forrows  too  facred  to  communicate  them  to 
others,  pours  them  out  freely  to  you.  Yet  I  mud  not  trefpafs  on 
your  indulgence,  nor  will  it  be  profitable  to  myfelf  to  dwell  too  long 
on  this  theme.  1  betake  tnyfelf  to  books,  or  company,  or  other  ob* 
jefts  that  may  create  fome  diffipatien.* - 

•LETTER  XLI. 

*  THE  revolving  feafons  have  brought  again ^the  day  that  is  facred 
to  a  mournful  recollcdlion.  I  rofe  at  an  early  hour,  while  tender 
thoughts  crowded  into  my  mind.  The  fun  (hone  doubtfully  between 
clouds,  and  illuminated  with  a  faint  beam  the  towers  of  Brufiels. 
The  city,  as  it  chanced,  was  alfo  filled  with  images  of  forrow  which 
accord^  with  my  fadnefs.  The  public  amufements  were  fufpended; 
the  churches  were  hung  with  fable  weeds ;  (bVemn  maiTes  were  faidi 
and  flow  mufic  breathed  only  lamenting  founds.  In  the  royal  chapel, 
a  train  of  mourners  furrounded  a  (lately  bier,  on  which  were  inferioed 
pompous  titles.  With  fuch  yearly  folemnity,  on  tfais’day,  the  anni- 
veiiary  of  her  death,  is  honoured  the  memory  of  the  great  queen, 
latejhe  fovereign  of  this  country.  I  was  not  difpleafed  by  this  acci* 
dental  coincidence  of  mourning,  and  found  a  fecret  fatisfadlion  in 
.thofe  expreifions  of  forrow,  whi^  feemed  in  fome  meafure  to  fympa* 
thife  with  my^own  grief. 

*  Seven  yeais  have  now  elapfed  fince  the  day  that  fnatched  a 
beloved  wife  to  an  early  grave.  Sad  have  they  been  in  their  courfc, 
and  often  accompanied  by  my  fighs;  yet  the  recolledlion  is  fweci.of 
a  faithfulncfs  fo  entire ;  nor,  whatever  colour  my  future  life  may  take, 

(hall 


There  is  not  a  little  juft  and  ufeful  obfervation  in  thefe  little 
yolumes,  as  well  as  elegant  amufement ;  but  their  chief  ' excel¬ 
lence,  as  well  as  moft  prominent  feature,  is,  an  exquifite  deli¬ 
cacy  of  tafte,  and  of  moral  fentiment.  The  happy  efFed  of  all 
polite  literature  in  foftening  and  refining  the  mind,  confifts 
chiefly  in  elevating  our  fentiments  above  the  narrownefs  of  felf- 
^cerns,  and  the  groflhefs  of  animal  and  individual  gratifica- 
tkmi  in  cxercifing  our  minds  on  general  fubje£ls  of  attention  ; 
and  our  fympathy  with  human  nature  placed  in  various  fitu« 
ations. — I'hefe  little  volumes,  which  have  all  the  delicacy  and 
pitho%  without  the  extravagance  and  fictions  of  Sterne,  will 
undoubtedly  find  readers,  efpecially  among  females,  between 
whofc  delicacy  and  other  amiable  qualities,  and  the  prefent  pub-J 
Headon,  there  is  a  certain  congeniality  and^  concord.  There 
is  no  reader  of  feniibility  who  will  not  receive  a  good  moral  im» 
prefion  from  a  perufal  of  thefe  letters.  Like  tragedy,  they  pu- 
^  the  mind  *  by  fympathctic'  fotrow.  ' 


tRT.XVII.  Tales  of  InjhuSion  and  Amufementy  written  for  the 
Ufe  of  young  Perfons.  By  Afifs  Mitch elU  Jn  Two  Volumes. 
pp.  435.  i2mo.  ‘Newbery.  ’  Londoni  179^*^ 

i  I  *  *  ^  W  »  -  i  ' 

^ISS  Mitchell  dedicates  thefe  fimple,  pleafihg,  and  inftruc- 
^  five  telfes  or'^  fabfe^’  two  Mifs  Harrifons;  to  whom,-,  it 
^uld  fcem,^c  had  goyernefs  in  thclr^  early  infancy^  before 
*7  lent  ta  Vladjos  boarding  fchool;  *  You  are  now,* 
ys  (be^  ^  enteringpn.^  more  extenfive  plan  of  education;  you 
mixing  with  av/Iarger  fociety;  but  do  not  in  the  public 
Seminary  forget  the 'private  friend !  ^  Let  thofe  precepts  it  has 
dways  been  my  ardent  defire  to  inculcate,  ftilMive  m.your 
T^embrance !  Let  them  warn  you,  that,  however  defirable 
drawing,  and  thofe  elegant  accompitfhments  befitting 
y^Htf  rank  may  be,  they  are  ftill  but  fecondary  confiderationsi. 
^Wch,  thougn  they  may  render  you  agreeable,  can  never, 
^thout  higher  '  acquirements,'  make  you  ‘  beloved  —  they^ 
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may  impart  pleafure,  but  can  never  beftow  happinefs !  Let 

*  viriuC)  then,  be  your  firft,  as  it  will  be  ^our  nobleft  purfuit ; 

*  and  truft  my  experience,  when  1  aflure  you,  that  virtue  and 

*  peace  are  never  far  diftant ;  for,  although  all  are  vulnerable  to 
‘  the  fhafts  of  adverfity,  by  none  are  they  fo  eaftly  repelled  as 

*  by  thofe  wiiofe  hearts  are  ihielded  by  conltant  integrity.* 

What  part  of  this  publication  is  compiled,  and  what  original 
matter,  we  have  not  leifure,  nor  is  it  very  material,  to  inquire. 
'It  is  well  adapted  to  the  go^  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Art.  -XVIII.  Poems  and  Mlfcellaneous  Pieces.  By  Sarah 
'  Spence.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s :  printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold 
by  J.  Johnfon,  London.  1795. 

These  poems  are  printed  for  the  author,  and  .verypni 
dently  printed  by  fubfcription.  An  advertifement  precedes 
them,  addrefled  to  an  unknown  perfon,  in  behalf  of  whom  fe- 
veral  verfes  are  omitted  in  one  of  the  poems...  For  the  fake  of 
ordinary  readers,  if  feveral  more  had  been  omitted,  we  will 
venture  .to  alHrm,  that  no  complaint  would  have  been  made  on 
that  account.  There  are  many  well-difpofed  people  in  this 
large  town,  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  Among  thefe  it  re 
quires  no  great  merit,  nor  even  snuch  dexterity,  to  gain  fu 
Kribers  to  any  work.  It  requiref'rather  a  certain  degree 
confidence,,  and  a  want  of  that  delicacy  of  mind  which  ufuall 
accompanies  true  genius.  But'  there  isj  befides  this,  a  fort  1 
wheel  within  wheel  in  the  buflnefs^:  there  are  people  who  pu 
for  pay,  and  pay  for  ptifHng,  at  the  fame  time ;  a^  fome  of  thci 
have  even.the  addrefs  to  make  others  pay  for  puffing  themfelves. 

•POEM  IX.  To  WiLiiAM  Hawes,  M.  D. 

•  # 

«  LET  others  fing  of  beauty’s  charms^ 

-  Of  love  and  all  its  foft  alarins~ 
ru..  .  j.  But>  Haw£$»  I  fing  of  ihee  f , 

^  'Beauty »  and  love*  and  peace  defqend, 

.  V  'While  ye  the  human  race  befriend’*^ 

:  -  HUMANE  SOCIETY— 

Beauty,' and  love,  and  peace,  defeend !  How  low? — Surely 
are  not  in  want  of  beauty  in  this  happy  ifland.  But  what 
the  Humane  Society  to  do  •  with  either  beauty,  love,  or  pea 


Alluding  to  the  Receiving  Houfe  lately  ereded  at  Hyde  Fari^ 


1 


Spence’x.^4«mf  attd  Mi/ctUafUous  Piecet, 


more  than  the  reft  of  the  world  ?  or  why  fliould  love  and  beauty 
beditcarded  for'the-Humane  Society?  Is  it  becaufe  they  have 
ereded  a  receiving  houfe  in  Hyde  Park,  furniftied  with  a  moft 
expenltve  apparatus,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  choofe 
to  rific  their  lives  by  fkaiting  in  this  uncertain  climate  ?  Is  there  fo 
much  merit  in  colle<fting  money  from  the  hard  earnings  of  indi. 
gence,  to  preferve  the  lives  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  con- 
nantly  engaged  in  attehditig  to  the  diftrefles  of  their  inferiors  I 
But  this  is  certainly  a  moft  charitable  age,  and  Dr.  Hawes  is 
certainly  the  moft  charitable  of  meti.  ‘  Ovid  obferved,  that  his 
own  muft  be  the  golden  age,  when  gold  could  purchafe  lany 
thing:  .  . 

*  Aurea  eft  astas  namque  auro  venditur  omne.* 

Who,  then,  fo  charitable  as  Dr.  Hawes,  when,  as  Boniface 
fays  of  his  ale,  he  lives  by  charity !  A  hundred  a  year  from  the 
Humane  Society!  a  hundred  a  year  from  the  London  Difpen^ 
fary  jn  Primrofe-ftreet  ?  and  nearly  as  much  from  the  Surrey 
pifpenfary !  Whether  he  received  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
puff  direu  for  the  Aibfcriptions  he  procured  for  Mrs.  Spence,  or 
whether  be.  might  not  even  pay  fomething  in  addition  to  thofe 
names,  we  pretend,  not  to  determine.  But  if  the  numerous 
herds  of  eafy  fouls  who  are  unable  to  refufe  their  fubferiptions 
every  time  fuch  propofitions  are  .ma^e  to  them,  were  aware'of 
.the  impoiltions  they  fandiidn,  yve  truft  ^fuch  of  them  as  have  a 
due  regard  to  morality  would  be  a  little  more  cautious.  A  pro- 
punifhment  for  their  amiable  weaknefs,  as  they  may  perhaps 
call  it,'WOuld,  in  our  opinion,  be,  to  oblige  them  to  read  at  leaft 
one  twentieth  part  of  every  work  to  which  they  fubferibe.  On 
fuch  of', our  readers  as ,  are  not  of  this  deferiptron  we  fhall  only 
impofe  the  following  couplet,  which  is  not  fo  deficient  in  lenti- 
ment  as  poetry : 

^  Ye  powers  that  dwell  on  Olympus’s  heights^ 

In  mercy  proceA  from«a  female  that  writes.’ 


The  fureft  prote£tian  is,  not  to  fubferibe.  After-  all  this,  we 
have  no  wifh  to  undervalue  thei  patient  fufferings,  or  any  other 
merits,  of  Mrs.  Spence’s  hbart;  but  we  cannot  help  condemning 
the  injuftice  of  her  friends,  who,  either  from  the  oftentatious 
motive  of  feeing  their  names  in  print,  or  nierO' indolence,  ora 
backwardnefs  in  ferving  her  in  iiiorc  eflential  points,  have  thus 
fuSered  her  to  expofe  herfelf  and  them  to  the  ridicule  of  fome, 
wd  the  pity  of  others^ 


/ 
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A  fair  Statement^ 

Art.  XIX.  Tbt  frji  PrincipUs  of  ArithmettCy  Vulgar  and  Detu 
tnaly  with  the  Extrait  ion  ^  Rods  of  difftrent  Powtrs.  By  John 
Gtorge  Engli/hy  late  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
ifavj.  To  which  is  added,  a  coneije  Compendium  of  Book-keeping 
hy  finglt  Entry,  pp:  i68.  izmo.  London:  printed  forMeli'ts. 
Vernor  and  Hoi^,  and  C.  Fofter,  London;  and  G.  Mudie 
and  Son,  Edinburgh. 


I 


T  has  been  remarked,  that  the  bed  treatifes  on  this  fubjed 
have  been  executed  by  able  mathematicians.  Obvious  is  the 
connexion  between  the  do£trine  of  numbers  and  quantities,  whe. 
ther  abftrad  or  phyfical :  and  as  this  author  is  a  mathematician 
by  profeffion,  his  qualifications  in  the  art  of  computation  may 
be  taken  for  granted. 

This  epitome  is  popular  and  pra£iical,  the  rules  concife,  and 
the  examples  numerous.  The  fundamental  principles  of  this 
ufeful  art  are  explained  by  definitions,  problems,  and  rules.  In 
compound  addition  the  examples  contain  too  many  articles,  fome- 
times  10,  and  fome  of  the  integral  numbers  extern!  to  25  mil* 
lions.  Such  operations  are  too  unwieldy  for  the  young  tyrti, 
whofe  intelled  has  not  acquired  facility  in  combining  a  multitude 
of  parts'  into  one  quantity.  Every  judicious  teacher  preferibes 
eafy  talks  at  ’Arft,  fuel:  as  require  attention,  but  do  not  over- 

Sower  a  tender  mind  in  its  iird  attempts  to  compute  and  reafon. 

/fixed  redufiion  is  omitted,  which  we*think  is  an  imperfe^ion 
in  this  work.  In  other  refpe£ts  we  recommend  it  as  a  proper 
fchobl-book. 


Art.  XX.  A  fair  Statement  of  the  Adminiftration  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william  in  Ireland',  containing  StriHures  on  the  noble  Lords 
Letters  to  the  Earl ef  Carlijle.  pp.  20.  8vo.  White."  Lon¬ 
don,  1795. 

writer  of  this  letter,  after  reviewing  the  condu£I  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliain  in  his  ihort  viceroyalty,  fays,  yet  bii 
lordfhip  may  have  formed  an  excufe  for  himfelf,  which  polhbljf 
he  did  not  intend :  ^  Am  L  then,  fays  he  (in  one.of  his  printd 

*  letters),  that  light,  weak,  and  eafy  man,  that,  in  matters  ol| 
f  die  higheft  import  to  the  fervice  with  which  1  Itove  been  en 

*  trufted,  I  fliould  have  abandoned  my  judgment,  and  committdj 
*..my  decilions  to  others,  without  confulting  my  own  under| 
‘•Handing?’ — This  anonymous  pamphlet  is  aferibed  to  a  Mf 
Cook,  one  of  the  gentlemen  turned,  by  the  lord-llcutenant, 
of  office. 

A»T' 


Lovell 'asi  Southey*/  Ptms, 


AaT.  XXI  Poms : .  cotttaining  the  Rttrofpeii,  Odtt,  EU-i 
gieSy  SonnetSy  By.  Rtbtrt  Lovell  and  tRobert  Southejy  of 

Balitl  CaUegty  Oxford,  pp.  131.  8vo.  3s.  6d>  Cruttwell. 
Bath. 

[  Concluded from  our  Number  for  March,  j 


IN  *  1  ne  Ketroipect  we  are  often  reminded  or  tjoldimith  s 
*  Deferted  Village,'  Rogers’s  ‘  Pleahires  of  Memory,’  and 
Gray’s  ‘  Ode  on  a  diftant  Profpeft-of  Eton  College,’  as  we# 
as  his  *  Elegy  written  in  a- Country  Church-yard.’ 

*  No  more  was  heard  around,  at  earliell  momt 
The vtchoing  clangor  of  the  huntHnan’s  hoiii : 

The  Tquire  no  more  obey’d  the  morning  call,  * 

Nor  favourite  fpaniels  fill  the  fportfman’s  hallf 
/  For  he,  the  laft  defeendant  of  his  race. 

Slept  with  his  fathers,  and  forgot  the  chace/ 

•  ^  *  *9 

Not  to  mention  that  the  Tquire  coyld  not  poflibly  have  ^  obeyM 
‘  the  morning  call,*  as  we  were  before  informed  that  there  was 
no  morning  call  to  obey;  or  that  the  laft  defeendant’s  having 
forgotten  ^e  chace  after  he  was  quietly  fleeping  with  his  fa** 
thers,  is  no  very  extraordinary  circumftance.  •  We  by  no  means 
■thank  our  author  for  obliging  us  to  ^  hover  oyer’  fuch  ^  dreary 
V  nothingnefs,*  fuch  ^  vacancy’  as  thefe  lines  exhibit  | 

n  land  yet  we  here  catch  the  fliadowy  femblance  of  a  beautiful 
If wifturc  in  Gray’s  Elegy:  ^  >- 

I  ^  For  now,  in  petty  greatnefs  o’er  the  fchool, 

I  The  mighty  mafter  lild  deff^tic  rule: 

I  With  trembling  iilence  all  his  deeds  we  faw, 

I  /  .  ,  His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  law ;  v  '  /  ^ 

Severe  his  voice,  feverely  grave  his  mien, 

,j^.l  And  wondrous  iflrift  be  .was,  and "woodrous  wife,  I  ween/  ! 

m  contemptible  copy  of  the  fchoolmafter  of  <  The  defetted 

.  .  .  -..T 

hHI  }  *  Like  April  (bowers  the  tears  of  youth  defeend, 

bill  .,j.  Sudden  they  fall, -and  fuddenly  they  end.’-^ 

1^1 

poor  allulion'to 

vM  ‘  The  tear  forgot,  as  foon  as  (hed, 
idl  The  funlhine  of  the  bread.’ 

^  Pleafures  of  Memory’  we  may  (race  Mr.  Southey 
'  fcoft  every  where  in  ‘  The  Snow’  of  Rogers.— —But  enough 
» ‘  The  Retiofpcft.’ 
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Tor  the  fixteen  fonnets  we  think  Mr.  Southey  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  companion  in  rhyme.  The  firll  fonnet  to  Arifte 
is,  indeed,  a  very  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Southey*s 
poetical  talents.  From  a  young  man  in  love  we  (hould  expcSt 
better  things.  And  really  we  have  our  fears  for  Mr.  Southey. 
•His  mode  of  paying  his  addrefles  appears  (to  us  greybeards  at 
leaft)  a  little  hazardous;  for,  if  Arilte  be. a  girl  of  tafte,  (he 
will  certainly  rejedl  the  fiiit  of  fuch  a  forry  lonneteer  as  the 
writer  of  the  lirft  three  fonnets ;  though  (he  might  deem  a  little 
embarras  in  a  lover  pardonable  enough,  buT  for  his  awkward  at¬ 
tempt  upon  her  cheek,  where  ^  the  blu(h  of  beauty*s  dyes’-— 
*  the  lovely  look’ — ‘  the  winning  fmile’ — ^  the  languid  luftre 
of  the  eyes’ — and  ^  the  finilh’d  form’ — are  all  made  *  to 
bloflbm!’  Yes,  gentle  reader!  ‘  on  Arifte’s  cheek !’  In  foft 
confiifion,  or  *  C9nfu$^d  defpair  !* 

The  fixth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the 
moft  pleafing  of  Mr.  Southey’s  fonnets.  But  feveral  of  Mr. 
Lovell’s  are  beautiful  In  ‘  The  Wifli,’  by  Mofehus,  there 
is  a  Shenjionian  fimplicity  not  difcoverable  in  Bion’s  fianzas 

‘To 


*  Where  a  fonnet  is  good>  the  fancy  and  the  judgment  ihllantly 
Unite  in  acknowledging  its  excellence ;  and  the  mind,  at  once  relifli- 
ing  and  approving  its  beauties,  refis  fatisfied :  but,  in  refpe£t  to  a 
compofition  of  fome  length  (equally  good),  the  procefs  is  often  te* 
dious.  Fancy  anticipates  the  judgment  in  her  appiaufe.  Particular 
palTages  of  it  charm  us  in  the  perufal ;  but,  before  we  have  read  it 
a  fecond  time,  we  cannot  determine  its  merits  as  a  whole.  The 
judgment  hovers  in  fufpenfe ;  and,  till  (he  confirms  the  decifions  of 
fancy,  our  pleafure  is  imperfed.  Even  then,  indeed,  the  idea  of 
fome  deficiency  in  ourfelves,  which  precluded  the  operations  of  judg. 
ment  at  the  firil  perufal  of  the  poem,  - mull  detrad  a  little  from  our 
complacency.  Here  we  perceive  the  true  reafon  why  fonnets  more 
generally  pleafe  than  longer  poems.  He,  however,  who  is  converlant 
with  the  mufes,  often  acquires  the  power  of  determining  the  merits 
of  a  long  compofition  with  the  fame  eafe  as  he  would  that  of  a  (hbre 
One.  His  fancy  and  judgment  keep  pace,  conneftlng  all  together 
as  he  proceeds  with  a  facility  not  to  be  conceived  by  unpoetical  minds. 
But  fonnets,  for  the  reafon  we  have  given,  delight  the  'multit^e. 
They  are  popular — which  is  not  the  cafe  with  elegies  or  odes.— —As 
the  fou&ure  of  the  fonnet  hath  occafioned  much  critical  drfquifition, 
we  (hall  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  thofe  not  framed  exadlly  on  the 
Italian  mode),  are,  to  our  tafte,  the  moft  pleating.  We  (hould  not 
e?en  rejedl  a  fonnet  in  blank  verfe  as  illegitimate.  We  need  not  fay 
what  are  its  effentials.  In  this  point  all  agree ;  but  for  its  ftrudure 
we  only  expeft  that  the  poet  confine  himfelf  to  fourteen  lines.  A  few 
Paufes  in  the  middle  of  the  lines  may  produce  a  good  cftedL '  With 
fa9h  breaks,  a  blank  verfe  fonnet  can  fcarcely  be  diftingyiihed  from  a 

B  b  4  rhyming 
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2g2  I^vell  tfif^  'Southey’i 

*  To  Lycon/— ^^The  Epiftle  froai' Ro£unond  to  Henry*  we 
bad  (carcely  the  patience  to  read  throughout;  and  for  ^  The 
Race  of  C5din,’  and  ^  The  Death  of  Odin,’  yclept  odes,  the 
poeticsd  paiTages  which  they  contain^  are  not  fufficient  to  atone 
for  their  defers.  Scattered  here  and  there  we  nieet  with  bril. 
liant  images ;  but  they  refemble  a  few  blooming  flowers  on  a 
wafte  of  weeds.  From  the  two  facred  odes  in  blank  verfe  (with 
which  the  volume  concludes)  we  (hall  quote  a  few  lines; 

•  When  wandering  o’er  the  defcrt  wHds  of  Zin 
Faint  grew  your  parched  frames. 

Then  Ifrael  iinn’a  agamft  the  God  of  Hofls. 

Have  yc  forget  the  hour 
When  snurmimng  anger  buzz’d 
.  iUoog  the  bafy  tents  ?’ 

ex  pede  Herculem.  . 

Such  are  the  produdions  of  this  far.  nehtle  frairum ;  whom, 
as  we  have  not  been  particularly  referved  in  our  cenfure,  we 
fhould  now  difmi(s  with  a  little  friendly  admonitfon  (in  the  hope 
that  advice  comitig  from  patriarchal  charaders  like  ourfelves 
might  have  weight),  did  not  certain  ^  propofals,’.  flaring  us  in 
the  fecc,  fomewhat  difcompofc  our  gravity^  We  confefs,.  they 
rather  tended  at  firfl  to  relax  our  rifible  mufcles,  which,  after  a 
trahfieot  aiFedion,  left  a  {qrt  of  cynical  fneer  upon  our  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  Mr.  Soutl^y  might,  it— are  inclined  to  think 
k  was  a  contemptuous  i^le.  In  ibort,  reader,  to  keep,  thee 
no  longer  ki  (tifpence,  .Mr.  Sout^y  ^whether  the  charms  have 
entered  here^  alfo,  into  partnerfbip-we  cannot  fay)--^Mf.  Southey 

fropoTes  to  publifh  by  fubfcriptkm  f  Joan  of  Arc*—  ‘An  Epic 
bra* ! ! !— ‘  Price  One  Guinea’ !  11 


ibyming  one.  In  the  following  (which  we  met  with  in  one  of  die 
public  prints)  we  did  not  at  £^11  perceive  the  difference : 

•j:  .  *  WUle,  in  the  cold  blue  iky,  the  whitening  moon 
.Hangs  like  a  fleece,  and  fcajce  acrofs  the  deep 
,  Whence  k  h^h  far  emerg’d,  a  pale  ray/ flings  ^ 

Amid  yon  weftering  cloud,  the  folar  beam  .1 
Defcending.  ftreaks  the  hamlet'Clms  that  dotho;  ;  . 

,Thc  hiikop,  with  a  line  of  Hqind  gold. 

*  Yet,  ere  the  poet’s  eye  can  mark  the  icene,. 

To  the  chaile  lunar  orb  t^  waves  refled.  . ,  .  .  . 

A  pladd  luflre,  and  the  cottage  trees  ' 

Fade  into  darknefs.  It  is  thus  in  life  t 
Joy,  for  a  tnoment,  lights  one  little  foot. 

While  fohex  melancholy,,  more  dUfus’o,' 

Gleaxns  with  feint  infl^nce ;  till,  the  glory  paft^^ 

She  comes  odnfeft,  and  the  bright  fpsjt  is  gloUu%*  .... 


Confideratms  on  th^  Bankrupt  Laws.  3^ 

.  .We  were  ready,  juft  now,  to  congratulate  the  worthies  of  the 
Punciad  on  the  acceffioo  of  a  new  hero.  But  Mr.  Southey  and 
die  fons  of.  Bathos  have  fureiy  no  connexion  t^for  what  can  form 
3  bolder  clioiax  than  fonnets  naounting  up  into  elegies,  eleg^S 
into  odes,  and  odes  into  an  epic  poem  i 


Art.  X’XIL  Confiderations  m  the  prefint  AdinimfitrMUn  $f  the 
,  Bankrupt  Laws\  with  Suggsjiions  for  their  Impra^emerTt^  fo  at 
U  render  them  more  beneficfal  both  ^  to  Creditor  and  Debtor. 
.  pp.  34*  8yo.  Richardfon*  London,  1795* 

IN  former  times  men  were  overborne  and  trampled  on  by  mU 
litary  or  feudal  force ;  at  other. tin^et  they  were  prieft-ri^eni 
and  now,  in  our  day  and  generation,  they  are  law-ridden.  Thf 
multiplication  of  taxes  and  of  laws  renders  life,  even  to  a  man 
of  fortune,  a  complex  and  vexatious  courfe;  to  the  labouring 
and  poof,  burthenfome  afnd -almdft  intolerable.  *  New  laws,  in¬ 
tended  to  correct  old,  engender  new  abufes,  and  open  a  wider 
and  wider.fidd  for  chicane,  and  ‘every  (pecies  of  malveriation* 
Government  lays  its  heavy  hand  oh  property  on  the  one  fide, 
and  it  is  attacked  by  the  legerdemain*  of  lawyers,  ever  prone  to 
promote  contention  and  to'  deceive  by  delufive  hopes,  on  the 
other.  Betwixt  the  court  and  the  lawyers  there  is  naturally  a 
mutual  atcachment*.  They  ndutuaMy  fupport  and  advance  the 
power  of  each  other.  '  Ht  Who  would  Worm  laws  has,  tnere^ 
foie,  aaardtmus  taftc  to  petfol^.-  Biit^there  is  no  re^on  for 
total  defpair,  when  fuch  hoblemeh^  the  Earl  of  Moira,  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  ■  and  fome  cithers,  maintain  and  patronifo 
3  caufe  fo  juft,  fo  humane,  and  indeed  fo  necefi&ry  to  the  well- 
being,  perhaps  the.  being  of  "the  ftate:  for  flic  evils  which  legal 
abufes  involve,  and  are  likely' to.  involve  more  and  morey  may 
be  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  threaten  difeontent  and  civil 
convtiirion.  Every  (attempt  towards  legal  reformatiiaa,  of  courfe, 
merits  the  moft  fetious  coefiderabon.  It  is  utitverlary  afiowed, 
ifet  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  them, 
ire  often  detrimental,  and  fometimes '  ruinems,  to  crechtors  as 
Infill  as  to  debtors.  The  judicious  autbor'df  the  ^mphlet  before 
ttt  thinks  that  the  objects  to  be  embraced  by  a  reform  in  the 
Jaskrupt  laws  are  principally  t^fe:  i.  More  folcmn,  deliberate, 
aad  attentive  prcKccdings  under  (every  commilfion  of  bankrupt. 
^  The  better  pieforvation  of  property,  and  a  more  fpeecty  and 


•  The  Turks  have  an  obfervation,  that  it  is  hot  good,  wKjen  there 
%  clofe  connexion  and  harmony  between  the  Mo&anuny,  courts  of 
fttce,  and  the  feragho.  •  . 


! 
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juft  ^ivifion  of  it  among  creditors.'  3.  A  proper  inveftigatico 
of- all  monies  received  a^  paid  under  commiiEons.  4.  Mercy 
towards  thofe  bankrupts  who  deferve  it.— >The  chief  means  or 
inftrument  bjr  which  .our  author  propofes  to  accompliih  thefe 
deftrable  ends  is,  that  palladium  of  Bridlh  liberty  and  juftice, 
juries. 

■  -  \ye  confefs  that  we  cannot  fee  any  juft  obje^ion  to  this  plan, 
which  is  ftmple,  plain,  and  pra^icable.  We  earneftly  recom* 
nend  it  to  the  attention  of  fuch  generous  fpirits  as  the  noblemen 
above  mentioned,  as  alfo  to  that  of  tradefmen  and  merchants,  who 
are,  bhyond  all  doubt,  ;.very  nuterially  interefted  in  the  fubje^. 
At  to  aftiftance,  which  our  author  invites  from  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  he  may  think  himfelf  very  fortunate  indeed  if  they  dio 
not  fet  their  faces,  againft  him. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


MAY-  1795, 


,  .  FRANCE. 

a  general  reviewiof  the  revolutions  of  France,  we  clearly 
difeern,-  in  the  oppofttb  extremes  into  which  they  run,  the 
national  character  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  as  well  as  of  the  modern 
Franco  Galli.  Cefar  tells  us'that  the  Gauls  were  fickle,  given 
to  innovation,  and  fo  turbulent  and  feditious  that  fadlions  exifled 
not  only  in  every  principality  or  ftate,  but  almoft  in  every  houie 
Other  writers,  as  Polybius,  Tacitus,  &c.  give  them  the  fame 
chara<3er.  > 

Hiftory  does  not  prefent  an  example  of  an  agitation  ariftng 
from  the  lame  or  any  iimilar  caufe,*  fo  great,  fo  hidden,  and  fo 
various  in  its  operations  and  efTeds,  as  the  late,  or  perhaps  ra 
ther  the  prefent,  viciffitudes  of  F ranee..  •  The  gradations  from 
defpotifm  to  limited  monarchy ;  from  limited  monarchy  to  re 
publicanifm ;  from  republicanihn  to  anarchy ;  and  from  anarchy 
to  a  certain  degree  of  moderation ;  have  been  extremely  rapid 
The  focial  feelings,  in -the  whole  of  this  fhifting-feene,  have 
been  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in  a  political  whirlpool.  The  un 
controlled  exercife  of  the  pafEons  was  employed  fyftematically  to 
fubvert  order,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  renovation.  But  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  found  fo  eafy  to  renovate  as  to  deftroy. — The 
French,  in  their  legiHatToii,  aSe£l,.ih'many  things,  to  ipiitate 
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fhcGrwks  and  Romans:  but  th6y  have  rejeSed  their  example 
HI  that  point  which  is  the  moft  ellentia),  and  has  hitherto  been 
fundamental  in  all  governments^  ^  'The  Greeks  and  Romans,  at 
well  as  Mofes,  Mahomed,  and  all  wife  legiflators,  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  goverrimerit  in  divine  authority,  and  fupported  its  vi¬ 
gour  by  religious  obfervations.  The  French  atheifts  have  begun 
their  work  of  legidation  with  a  policy  diredWy  oppofite  to  the 
pra£tice  of  every  Other  ftate  pre*exiftent  to  themfclves:  they 
have  fet  out  by  taking  ofF  from  human 'appetites  all  reftraints 
from  religion  ;  and  of  courfe  have  dilfolVed,  with  the  ancient 
form  of*  government,  every  bond  upon  confcience,*  and  every 
obligation  to  virtue:  for  to  talk  of  moral- obligation,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  will  of  God  and  religious  fan£lions,  is  no  more 
than  to  fay,  that  men  ought  to  be  *  good  and  viVtudus,  if  they 
think  fo,  and  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  be  fo.  It  is  in  religion 
that  the  bafes  of  all  permanent  governments  have  hitherto  been 
laid.  Perhaps  governments  might,  in  the  long-  run,  like  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinefe,  go  on  without  eftablilhed  forms  of 
religion ;  but  neither  Confucius,  nor  the  original  founders  of 
the  American  ftates,  negle<Red  to  avail  themfclves  of  thofe  fen- 
timents  of  religion  which,  however  they  may  in  certain  <^es  be 
diflipated  by  the  evaporations  of  abftradlion,  or  in  others  ob- 
feured  by  clouds  and  ftorms  of  paifion,  are,  on  the  whole,  in- 
feparable  from  inhuman  nature*.  The  confcquences  of  this 
impious  raflinefs  on  the  part  of  the  French,  have  hitherto  been 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expeded.  The  name  of  freedom  has 
been  proftituted  to  the  moft  oppreffive  aridncruel  purpofes ;  and 
the  national  gallantry  and  courage  of  the  French  monarchy  have 
been  fupplanted  by  a  barbarous  ferocity  and  a  rapacity  for  plun¬ 
der.  At- the  fame  time  that  we  make  thefe  ftri^lures  on  the  con- 
duft  of  the  French)'  moral  and  political,  we  readily  admit,  that; 
in  many  inftances,  tb^  have  difplayed,  in  the  condinSl  of  the 
war,  great  wifdom  of  counfel  as  well  as  promptitude  and  vigour 
of*  adlion.  ‘  ‘  *  1  j  i 

If  we  take  a  fiirvey  of  the  moral  and  political  condud  of  the 
confederates,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  in  regard 
to  'moral  virtue,  they  are  not  a  whit  better  Aan  the  French; 
liotwithftanding  all  their  atrocities;  while,  inrefped  of  ability 
and  addrefs,  they  have  (hewn  themfelves  to  be  greatly  their  in¬ 
feriors.  The  grand  fpring  that  has  actuated  the  confederated 
fcvereign  powers  and  their  abettors,  in  the  prefent  war,  in  fub- 
ordinate  ftations,  the  grand  mover  of  monarchs  and  ariftocrates) 

•  Nulla  gens  tarn  vilis  reperiatur,  quas  generis  fui  auftorem  non 
fedat  Deum  aut  Deo  editum.^Quint.  CiUt.  L.  L  See  alfo  Livy; 
Pook  I.'  Chap.  I. 
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government,  tt  was  but  a  fmall  fliare  in  the  'fpoil)  being  only 
aoo/.  per  annum.  Yet  in  reality  the  dividend  allowed  to  Prince 
Peleo  is  the  belt  that  has  yet  been  actually  made.  The  por.< 
tions  of  the  other  partitioning  powers  are  infinitely  greater  no- 
minally)  or  on  paper;  but  none  of  them  has  yet  come  into 
adual  pofleffion ;  nor,  indeed)  was  the  condud  of  the  confe¬ 
derates  fuch  as  could  poffibly  infure  pofTeffion.  The  confederate 
were  not  deficient  in  refources  either  of  men  or  money ;  but 
they  want^  wifdom ;  and  they  wanted  unanimity,  which  fonie- 
dmes  fupplies  the  place  of  wifdom.  Some  of  them  were 
adluated  by  political  jealoufy,  commercial  rivality,  and  the 
meaneft  and  moft  fordid  treachery;  even  thofe  who  were  the 
mod  fincere  in  the  common  caufe,  did  not  by  any  means  unite 
in  cordial  co-operation  ;  and  as  to  the  British  Ministry,  in 
particular,  they  ftruck  about  them  here  and  there  at  random,  like 
Mind  men  drunk ;  having  no  other  plan,  for  conducting  the  war, 
than  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  public  purfe  to  weary  out,  not 
only  the  adverfity  of  fortune,  but  even  the  perfeverance  of  ge¬ 
nius,  wifdom,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  afked,  why  take  this  general  retrofpeCt  of  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  war  at  this  time  ?  We  anfwer,  becaufe  now  ‘ 
it  is  verging  towards  its  termination.  Vigorous  preparations 
are  (till  on  foot,  very  judicioufly,  on  both  Tides,  for  war;  but 
the  fpirit  of  hoftile  aCtion  has  abated ;  and  men  are  brought  into 
the  field,  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to  fighting  (unlefs  fome  very 
fivoiirable  occafion  indeed  Ihould  be  prefented),  as  to  difplay 
the  refpeCtive  pciWer  of  the*  contending  partres.  They  arc  fet 
forth  as  a  kind  of  counters,  by  which  a  calculation  may  be 
made  of  the  folly  of  continued  war,  and  the  wifdom  of  a  fpeedy 
peace.  It  is  now  the  end  of  May,  and  nothing  has  happened 
worthy  of  notice,  except  the  fuccefeful  fortie  at  Mayencc; 
which,  however,  leads  not  to  any  thing  decifive.  A  general 
ri’mour  and  expei^tion  of  peace ;  negociation  open  or  iecret ; 
great  military  preparation,  but  a  fhynefs  of  aCtion :  all  thefe 
circumftances  denote  the  prefent  to  be  the  laft  year  of  the' con¬ 
federate  war :  we  fay  the  confederate  war ;  for  it  is  poffible  that 
after  a  pacification  on  the  continent,  a  war  naval  and  colotiial 
may  be  continued  for  fome  time  between  France  and  Great 
Briuin;  although  the  tone  of  peace  in  France  will  probably,  as 
We  have  at  different  times  obferved,  in  all  probability  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  at  no  great  diftance,  by  peace  with  all  her  neighbours. ' 

The  French  have  made  overtures  of  peace  to 

THE  SPANIARDS; 

l>ut  thofe  of  fo  humiliating  a. nature,  that  they  have  been  with 
equal  fpirit  and  political  prudence  rejected.  It  may  be  neceffary 
ftw  ittch  imell  powers  as  the  Genoefc  republic,  and  the  Grand 
^uke  of  Tufeany,  to  make  feparate  peace  with  fo  mighty  a 
8  ,  neighbour ; 
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neighbour;  btit  fitch  powers  as  Auftria,  tKe  princes  and  dates 
of  the  empire,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  ihould  undoubtedly 
ftand  faft  and  firm  by  one  another,  and  adhere  unfbaken  to  the 
confederacy  until  a  general  peace  can  be  concluded,  compre. 
bending  the  whole.  This  would  be  found  as  well  as  magna. 
nimous  policy;  but  whether  it  will  be  obferved,  wc  very  much 
doubt. 

ITALY* 

The  King  of  Sardinia  might,  perhaps,  purchafe  a  peace 
with  France,  even  on  the  Jlatus  quo  ante  bellum*.  But  ought 
he,  in' prudence,  to  behold  with  indifference  the  humiliation  of 
Spain,  or  of  any  other  power  to  whom  he  naturally  has  recourfe 
for  prote£lion  from  French  ambition?  Our  good  friends  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  appear  to  be  firm  and  conftant. 

'  GERMANY. 

The  Emperor,  after  accepting  a  loan  of  fix  millions  from 
Britain,  and  receiving  of  that  fum  four  millions  and  an  half, 
publifhes  a  declaration  that  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  enter  into 
a  negociation  for  peace  with  the  French  republic.  This,  at 
firft  Tight,  recalls  to  mind  the  cpndudl:  of  *his  majefty  the  King 
of  Pruilia;  but,  on  a  little  refleilion,  we  may  eauly  account 
for  the  condudl  of  the  Emperor,  without  the  aid  of  any  con- 
jefture  derogatory  to  his  fenfe  or  to  his  honour.  The  French 
republic  proclaim  to  the  ftates  and  "princes  of  Germany,  that 
whoever  wlfhes  for  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  with  France,  muft 
apply  for  them  through  the  King  of ^Pruffia.  This  black^ard 
they  wifh  to  eredt  into  a  kind  of  emperor  over  the  north  of  vjer« 
many.  They  inean  to  divide  and  to  govern.— In  thefe  circum* 
ftances  the’conftitutional  head  of  the  empire,  with  perfedt  pro¬ 
priety,  calls  on  all  the  branches  to  unite  their  fates  with  his, 
and  with  one  another.  On  the  feparate  peace  made  with  France 
by  the  King  of  Pruflia,  he  makes  no  feverer  an'animadverfion, 
than  that  It  is  ^  a  meafure  by  him  moft  iinexpedled.’  In  this 
there  is  a  mild  dignity,  not  unworthy,  and  indeed  charadteriftical, 
of  the  houfc  of  Auftria. 

The  King  of  Pruflia  too  publifties  a  manifefto,  in  which  he 
reafohs,  not  without  plaufibility,  in  defence  of  hiS  own  conduft, 
which  he  is  confeious  ftands  much  in  need  of  ^an  apology.  But 
there  is  one  fact  that  fpeaks  more  convidtion  than  alibis  ma- 
jefty’s  rhetoric.  .  He  (huts  up  his  ports  for  the  exportation  of 
grain,  until  the  quantity  of  provifions  be  fumifhed  that  he  pro- 
mifed  (at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  drawing-  a  fubfidy  as  the 
ally  of  Britain)  to  the  'French  Convention.'  It 'may  be  juftly 
faid  that  this  is  a  weak  as  well  as  unprinci{iled  ^ince. 
ultimus  Borujforum  f  f  /  ■ 

t  .  *  The  ground  on  which  matters  Itood  before,  the  war. 
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^  There  are  fome  appearances  that  fcem  to  verify  the  predlftion 
we  have  repeatedly  made,  that  the  eaftward  progreffion  of  French 
dominion  and  influence  would  at  laft  roufe  the  jealoufy  and  hoftile 
reflflance  of 

THE  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA, 

who  will  not  endure  that  the  tool  of  France  (hall  acquire  ah 
afccndant  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  hold  divided  empire 
with  herfelf  in  thofe  of  Poland.  In 

TURKEY,  SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  month,  there  has  nor,  that  we  know, 

^  thing  happened  that  challenges,  in  a  rctrofpedl  of  general 
itics,  particular  attention. 

•  *  I  ^ 

.  .  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  F rench  are  very  bufily  employed  in  metamorphoitng  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands  into  departments  of  France.'  As  to  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  they  give  them  nominal  liberty  and 
pltinder  them,  not  in  ai  rude  and  vulgar  manner,  but  on  a  grand 
fcale,  and  with  all  the  politenefs  imaginable.  Soldiers  are  not 
perniitted  to  feize  a  kilderkin  of  butter,  or  a  cafk  of  gin,  from 
individuals;  but  the  commander  in  chief,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Convention,  demands  the  fpecie  of  the  whole  nation,  and  what . 
articles  of  produce,  manufaaure,  and'commerce,  he  pleafes ;  to 
be  paid  for  in  French  alRgnats.  They  even  have  the  goodnefs 
to  let  the  ftates  of  the  particular  provinces  take  their  own  way  of 
railing  thofe  contributions.  Like  Sylla,  and  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors' who  fucceeded  to  his  diffatorial  power,  without  ab'olilhihg 
the  titles  of  magiftrates,  -  they  nominate  the  perfons.  They  are 
not  to  be  at  the  expence  of  maintaining  garrifons  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  Provinces.  They  have  robbed  the  houfe  already 
—no' occafion  for  fending  their  jackalls  into  particular  rooms. 
They  keep  the  keys,  the  Rhine  and  the  frontier  towns,  and,  if 
ever  the  houfe  fhould  be  replenilhed,  they  can  come  and  fraternife 
with  the  good  citizens  of  Holland,  when  necelTary  and  convenient. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

,  We  begin  to  make  vigorous  exertions^  and  to  (hew  life  and 
alertneis  at  fea.  Nine  French  ftore  Ihips  have  fallen  into  our 
i{^ds.  -  Our  grand  fleet  is  ready  to  fail..  Though  our  Weft- 
India  iflands  are  threatened,  and  fome  of  them  have  fallen,  there 
is  room  for  hope,  that  by  the  vigilance  and  vigour  of  the  prefent 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  glory  and  prop  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration,  they  will  be  recovered  and  eiFe£fually  protected. 

All  parties,  fome  from  the  polTeffion  of  court  favour,  and 
others,  no  doubt,  from  hope,  have  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
paying  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  debts.  Since  thcfe  were,  at 
all  adventures,  to  be  paid,  the  plan  of  the  minifter  for  elFe^iing 
that  objed,  appears  to  us  to  be  as  eligible,  on  the  whole,  if  not 
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more  fo,  than  any  other.  Let  a  part  of  his  inconw  be  fequef. 
tered  for  the  payment  of  his  juft  (hut  not  his  gambling)  debts  { 
and  if  people  will>  for.  the  fake  of  cuftom  or  exorbitant  gain,  run 
rifles  in  future,  let  them  do  it  at  their  peril.  By  the  bye,  this 
principle,  which  was  aUb  a  principle  in  the  -commercial  jurif. 
prudence  of-HoIland,  furnilhes  a  hint,  and  indeed  a  precedent, 
ror  the  tdiollUon  of  that  remain  of  barbiu-ous  inhumanity,  imprU 
fonment  for  debt.  On  this  account -we  earneftly  recommend  it 
to  the  coniideration  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  other  friends 
to  ^infortunate,  hot  to  fraudulent  debtors. 

'  There  are  not  a  few  who  think  that  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  might  have  been  paid  by  a  certain  great  perfonage.  But 
fuch  perfons  do  not  reflet,  that  it  would  not  have  been  decorous, 
while  the  debts  of  the  late  Frederic,'  Prince  of  Wales,  remained 
unpaid,  in  that  perfona^  to  liquidate  thofe  of  the  prefent  prince. 
A  few  precedents  of  this  mode  of  payment  might  be  fallowed 
by  many  bad  confequences.  : ' 

IRELAND. 

The  Irish,  hotwithftanding  all  their  clamours,  as  ufual,  bend 
before  the  prefence  of  the  new  Lord- Lieutenant.  '  The  motion 
in  the  Hpufe  of  Peers  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumftances  and 
caufe  of  the  recal  of  Earl  Fite  william,  has  been  properly  and 
cooftitutionally  rejefied^  To  nominate^ .  and  confequehtly  to 
recal,.  perfons  from  offices,  is,  if  there  be  one,  an  undoubted 
prerMative  of  the  crown.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  any 
mintmr  of  the  crown  urould,  without  reafoo,  and  wantonly,  give 
difguft  to  a,  nobleman  of  fo  much  confetpicnce  as  Lord  Fita- 
wiUiaai.  The  minifter,  according  to  the.conftitution,  is  re- 
foonfible  for  his  meafures,-  not  for  the  chmeie  of  agents  or  in- 
ftruments  for  carrying  them  into  exeicutioa.  How  could  .he  be 
anfwerable  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  former,  if  be  were  reftri£fed  in 
the  choice  of  the  latter  i  . 


Cmiimmtatt$nt ftr  Thb  Enolish  Revibw  'an  nqu^td  It 
ho  font  to  H.  Morrat,  No.  32,  ■  Fket-ftreet,  London  I'-W  T. 
Dvmc  AN,  Boedtfeller.Edinbor^ vabtri  Snbfcribtrtfor  tbis  Minthlt 
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